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ABSTRACT 

at a time when many families across all income levels 
are experiencing greater stress and when child poverty is at record 
levels, uhe school cannot function as an isolated institution. 
Instead, public education has been thrust into the more responsible 
position of helping young needy families achieve self-sufficiency. 
There is a pressing need for a comprehensive child and family policy 
that directs and mobilizes all family- serving systems to cut across 
organizational arraigements and provide services for families. This 
document links three diverse concepts (family support, family 
education, and family involvement with schools) and focuses them in 
an image of schools neaping families helping schools to form unbroken 
support and assistance to children. The first section outlines 
principles and recommendations for developing comprehensive family 
support < education, and involvement systems. The second section 
aiscusses a framework of family progrcuns, illustrating how state 
efforts to support, educate, and involve families reinforce school 
improvement goals and h -^Ip to achieve success for all students. The 
third section summarizes state activities supporting families and 
schools. Three appendices further catalog state efforts, describe 
relevant federal programs, and list resource organizations and 
addresses. (38 references) (MLH) 
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Foreword 



SchiHils canniil iJfvnilc in iM?!atit)n fnnn ihc family and tho community- 
i AMrning iKcurs uutsidt^ oi ^^chiH^I and tho classrmim and attecls Ihe child's 
mindsf* for learning in schoc^K ik'h<H)ls will always bt* cxmntnlixJ to family 
and cummunitv circumstances. The optimism, !u>pelessness, wealth or 
poverty of the community i^^ invariably shared in and refliH:ti*d by the 
schiU)!. Yet, ev ^n in the mt>st challengt*d communities, schcxils can become 
btMcons of light by tailoring programs and mobilizing families and commu- 
nity resources to addrc*ss efft^ctively the ncnxls of children and ftimilies. 

The chief state schiX)! officers rcnrogni/e that the development of families is 
enhanced when schiKils and families are involvtni in mutually benehting 
activities. Sch(H>Is function better when there isagri\»ment between the 
schiHil and the family regarding gi>*ils for the child and the mechanisms for 
reaching lhi>se gixils. i aintlies function bi*tter when assistetl and supportenj 
by the schiH>ls. If our natii^n is to progress toward a goal of a 101) percent 
graduation rate bv the year we must take every possible step io 
strengthen the res4Hirct*s of Ihr family and connect them to the schools. 

We cannot assume thai all familit»s are prepareo to provide the support, 
assistance and motivation for their children to succwd in school The 
re alities facing today's fanuHes mean that they often dn not have the time, 
rt^ourct^ or skills for that kind of suppt)rt or assistance, Schixils must do 
more io pirsilion familKN to help their children in school. 

I:\panding schiK^l actions in family support, i^ducation and involvement 
presents new sets of expectations and responsibilities for schools and their 
sliitfs Though some may feel this adds to an already overburdened set of 
responsibilities for schools, the situatiim is such that the p4)tential for the 
schot^l to address basic family needs must be ustn.^ . Much of the effort must 
Ix' carried by schools in alliance with other service tigencic*s. Much of the 
effort vvill require use o( existing programs of community and adult educa- 
tiim and wi^^ require reshaping traditional school /parent organizations and 
partnerships 
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f hi' pruinlK's .ind iv^ ourits oi C'oiiiu il ot i hwi Staff ShiuU OlfKvrs fi>r 
i^^8W cniphtisi/c i\nHcuion«^l siuvoss for Ml dMkirvn and Uhus on ihv faTnih 
support. <\1uc.itit>n and involvement that children This pruiritv is an 

out^nnvth of ine C ouncirs IM87 policy statement. "Assuring SiiuH)l Success 
ft^r Students At Risk", which di*scrilvs the state lole in prinidin); s^xvihc 
giiarantcvs i>f high quality education proj^rams and relatt\l SiT\ i;c^ io 
cu^xsv the high sv h<H^< graduation M at-risk \ outh. Anu^ug thost* gnaranttvs 
«ue ses era! that provide the underpinnings of this puhhcation: the guarantee 
4^1 a ci>niprehensive pirent and early childhiHKl de^'ek?pfnent pn^gram (this 
became the Uku-^ of the VmH ^xWicy statement, Farlv C hiklhiHui and Family 
Hduc >t!or" Hnd i>ther pubH; ations lor state action in tl.is area); written 
guide tor Au hmg and kvrning for each ^-tudent, prep»irt^.1 with and 
appnn i\1 bv che student and parents, w ,nch maps the path high schoi^l 
graduati mi; a program h^r participation ot tamilit*s as partners ir^ learning at 
home and at schcHil as their :hikiren priKinxi ttuvard high schiH>l graJu 
aiion: and proCisJur^^s bv which students and parents or their representa 
h\ es cm be assurtni that tht^se and <>ther guarantees are met. 

This pubhcatiun, I amily Support, Education and Involvement: A Guide for 
Stale Action^ assembles concepts concenung rekitkmships with famiht^'s 
which are not usually Ci>nsideri\l whe thinkuig al^nit sch^wals The concept 
o\ tamily support those services necessary tor Kisic tamiiy functuHi and 
health- is generally associated with social services. The concept v' nily 
eJucation has been usually hnked to 'Mrly i hildluxKi program*^ ai .o 
providing secondaiy s<.hiH>l students with parenting skills, home and family 
preparatuui. l-amily mvoh ement has Ixvn traditionally thought ot as the 
way parents support s :1uh>!s prlnianlv m a fimuH lai or biH>s!i»r capacity. 
I his docmv.ent hnks thesi' di\ ersi^ c<Mu*'pts and ItKUses them in an image ol 
schoi>Is hclpnig tamilu^s helping schools to form unbroken suppc»rt and 
t.ssistance the child. 
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Introduction 




Introduction 



"A major reawn for the in- 
creased focm ou pirefit ami 
anmnuttity parhcipatkm i:s that 
editaitors fww recognize that 
schools abm* cant produce 
desired lei^eli^i of learning aitd 
academic achiewment—t'^iih'' 
ciall^ for poor, urlmu, mimwiti/ 
and 'at-risk' j/oun^shTK/' 
(Clark imlp. V 



The ftimilv of tiKiav i> a very 
ditfca^it unit irom the l*inii!v t>f 
year*. fHist, In many faniilk^s bt>th 
ptirents work outside the home. 
Single paa^nt familit*s are pro'rij. 
nei t features in urKin and subur- 
ban areas. Distances and the 
reaiili^'s of urban living are often 
l>arrien4 to the suppi>rts that the 
extended famiiy onee pnn'idt\i 
children and new parent^. The fact 
that many childn^n are not growing 
up with the full ^upfHirt ontv 
pn>vided by twtvparent or ex- 
tended familii»s or in small caring 
neighborluHHls challenges tradi- 
tional assempiions about our 
expectations of community 
institutions such as schtnils and 
their role in relation to the family. 

A great many familk^s havj hp.'cial 
neiHis ranging from nn^uirements 
for btisic supptirts in oider to 
achieve overall health, well-being 
and shelter to intensive interven- 
liom when experiencing major 
disruptions and dysfunctions such 
as homelessness and family 
violence. Assumptions about 
"traditional ' and "nontraditional" 
familit^s have giv^n way to the 
reali/ation that all families are 
unique and are nontradifional in 
some ways; few are totally self- 
sufficient; and most need some 
form of family support at 4)ne time 
or ai.other. 



Families often Iiave multiple nei'ds 
which require access to mon* than 
one community agency and involve 
a cov >rdinatL»d case managenumt 
appniach. Although many commu- 
nity institutions including schtnils 
and i>ther pei>ple-serving agencies 
are realigning their wlicies and 
resiHirces tr ' eep pace with these 
changing ti^^xs, they have not 
always be«*n flexible enough or 
moved fast enough io successfully 
acci^mmtKlate contemporary' family 
expt»riences. 

!n many single paient and two- 
wage-eamer homes, there is little 
quality time for adult-child contact 
and many children have respt^nsi- 
bililtie^ for self-care or care of 
sibhngs. The latch key child is a 
reflt*ction of the limitations of child 
and family services to meet tii" 
completing requirements tif work 
and the home. Academic failure 
and high levels of droptmt among 
our youth signify shortcomings 
within our people-serving systems 
for identifying and appropriately 
addressing many problems and 
needs of youth and families- Teen 
problem behaviors such as sub- 
stance abuse, delinquency and early 
p«renthtH>d cannot be excised and 
treated apart from their larger 
a>ntext of community and family 
circums'anCi*s. Despite the availa- 
bility of a range of diverse services, 
we iiave not l>een successful in 
providing a holistic response to 
these problems. 
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To the vxtvni that the homv is tht' 
mafOT ?Kiurce of childri'n's develop- 
menttil exp?ricncos including 
expmding jHxitil, emotional, muml, 
language and intelledual capacilie*^, 
it is in the self-i merest of schwis to 
help in building positive home and 
a^mmunity environments. To the 
extent that somechikin»n and 
t'amilies must draw upon a range oi 
service providers and community 
rcst>urces to be healthy and viable, 
it is in the best interest of schwis to 
establish links with thL*se providers 
and resources and, where appn^pri- 
ate, to prov ide sites for these 
ser\'ices. 

At a time when many families 
across all income levels are exptTi- 
encing greater stn*ss and when 
child poverty is at record levefjr., the 
schtHi! cannot view itsi'lt as an 
isolated institution within the 
community, separate fnim family 
and community services. Neither 
can et^'Jcators or educational pi>licy- 
makers vv<irk independently of the 
other child and family-si'rving 
institutions. To the contrary, with 
the advent of recent finleral welfare 
reform (see description of The 
Family Support Act in Appendix H), 
public education has been thrust 
into a more responsible position of 
helping young needy families 
achieve self-sufficiency. 



Never Ivfor^* has tb-^re existe<l a 
more pressing need for a compre- 
hensive child and family piilicy 
which dirtHis and nH>bili/i*s all 
family-serv^ing systems w ait .uri>ss 
organizational arrangements to 
pnn ide suoports for familii^s. 
Never before has it Kvn more 
critical for schools to deveUip 
strengthened.; > artnerships with 
famili'S and communities and w'Ah 
other agencies which also serve 
them. 

Policymakers acn>ss the service 
systems realize that a path to 
resolving many pressing siKiaK 
tnronomic and L^iucational issues is 
to strengthen f he inherent capacities 
ut families. Some states, nxiignizing 
this strategy, have made assistance 
to families a key element of their 
public policy. Pilot pmgrams and 
statewide policies have bei^-n set up 
to support families through a 
comprehensive array of services. 
Comprehensive family services 
tiften require coi^rdinati^in of 
prtH L*dures, eligibility criteria, 
Ci^llocalion, mainstreaming and 
ctKiperative funding, Hentv siime 
stMes have developed mechanisms 
at the topmost ^"^dministrative lewis 
and provided incentives at the kical 
level fi5r increasini ctmrdination 
aniiing people-serving dep irt- 
ments. 



There are also numenius programs 
at the kxal agen* v as well as schiu)! 
levels that utilize s<.'r\ices r^cniss 
agencies in order to respond tt> 
ch I and family needs. The 
pnnision of on-site pr«>grams for 
young narents, imirding child 
development, parenting informa- 
tion, and ser\ict*s needi^d to 
alleviate personal problems and 
plan for st*lf-sufficienc3^ as well as 
actual child caa^ exemplify efforts 
within our schtx^ls to assure thtit 
the emulation and nurturing needs 
of two generations are met. This is 
done in the hope of achieving 
immediate educatumal results for 
the young parerts (i.e., they stay in 
schix^l), and longer-term gains for 
their children who benefit from 
improved mtxiels of parenting, care 
and education. The prtKe^^s devised 
by James Comer of New Haven is 
an example of how schools can be 
responsive to the needs of families. 
The Comer miKlel uses a schwl- 
based management appniich 
fiHTusing on changing attitudes and 
working relationships among 
parents, teachers, administrators 
and suppi^rt staff. The prtKess -ilso 
employs a mental health team in 
the schiHil comprised of a schmil 
administrator, teacher, counselor, 
nurse, parent, social worker, 
psychologist, etc., to collaKmitively 
address the needs of individual 
students and devekip the scIkh)I 
climate suitable for their needs. 
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nismln?!' tif cippriiavhcN thtit fall 
along ti continuum, differing tn 
levels of effort, fmus and rt^Kition- 
!»hips among families, schools and 
governmental agencies. The goals 
of family programs are as diverse as 
the slate wand kxralities from which 
they em mate. IVograms must be 
diven^' to be respt>nslVi- to the 
needs of the child who is homeless 
and who rei|uin*s all the extraordi- 
nar\' suppi>rt the schinil, child 
welfare agency and community can 
offer, Th« y must bv M*nsilive to the 
concerns of the illiterate or miKler- 
ately educated parent who wants 
her child to have the educational 
benefits she may lack, but does ni>i 
have the skills or confidence to help 
tha^ child academically. They must 
be inclusive of the middle inamie. 
recently divorced paa*nt who wants 
the choice of a qualify public 
education for his child and who 
als^> needs family support st»r\ices. 



C.iven the bro.id nmls and the 
repercussions of inaction, it »s a 
k^itimale respt^nsibilitv of the 
t\iucation system to provide great«?r 
assistance, axirdinatitm of services 
and suppiirt to familit^ so that they 
have a stronger capacity to assist in 
the Ci^ucation ot their children. It is 
also tlie a^ptmsibiiity of the 
t*ducation system t<iaca^pt familRN 
as full partners in the tHtucatiiin of 
tlu'ir children and develop this 
relationship in thedi»sign and 
implementation of pr4>grams 
afkvting children. 



I hrtingh this guide tor chief state 
school officers and their staffs, i>ur 
gtvil is to identify and pn>mote 
ways i*ducational systems can assist 
families and WH>rk in concert with 
them and other ser\ice systems io 
help children maximize their 
success in schiHil and in life. The 
guide presents d«scussii>ns and 
rt»search on the bi*nefits of family 
support, educatiiin and involve- 
ment pn^grams; identifies state 
stratcgit*s. actions and pn^grams to 
encourage implementation of 
family support, tHiucaium and 
involvcmv .1t programs in schtnils 
with significant concentratitms of 
students at risk; and lis*s resoura^s 
and organizations that pnwide 
leadership in these areas. It is a tiHil 
to K» usi»d by state i»ducation 
agencies as th jy structure' and 
develop family piilicies and 
programs, and as tbey collaborate 
with t?ther ag?ncii*s. 
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Principles and Recommendations 




Principles and Recommendations 



Principles and 
Recommendations for 
Cl prehensive 
Fam. y Support, 
Education and 
Involvement Efforts 



Principles 

The lime is ripe for ivform in how 
our school systems interact with 
families and other agencies, and for 
implementation of new strategies 
requiring new partners. Because 
schools are integral components of 
communities and h* •e dealings 
with children and their parents and 
guardians whic!. extend beyond the 
purely academic^ thev need 
improved capacities lo identify and 
address complex problems that 
students and their families encoun- 
ter which ultimately bear on 
individual and school success. Also 
because teen parents are often still 
of school age, srhiiiHs have a unique 
opportunity and responsibility U> 
maximize the development of 
young par nts as well as that of 
their children. 

To be successful pc^licies and 
programs cannot concentrate solely 
on the child uul must sin^ultane- 
ously address the needs of two 
generations— the parent and the 
child — for they are interdepe ident. 
This interdependence has clear 
ramifications for schixils since 



parents serve as the child s first 
teachers and mtxiels for the cliild's 
literacy behavior, and therefon* 
serve to reinforce or detract from 
the education gi^Is for the student. 
A pniper role for the schixJ is the 
development of both the family and 
the child. 

interventions must be amprehen- 
sive, not narn>w in sa^pe or limited 
in duration. Because complex 
family condition^ such as unem- 
ployment and illiieracy canni>t be 
remedied quickly, optimum 
conditions often require time lo 
develop and sMbili/e. Quick-fix 
responses may be of little use. 
Further, the factors .usUig 
problems for children anj families 
are so interrelated that they require 
an equally integrated appmach to 
the solutions. 

Oui" responses cannot be b«ised 
«H.iely on the needs ci the "tradi- 
tional family" for it rarely exists. 
lnter\^entions, however, should nvl 
t>e reser\^ed exclusively for excep- 
tional and obviously dysfunctional 
families and individuals. Because 
families ^re different — with 
different expectations and needs, of 
all rac4^ and ethnic backgrounds, 
comprised of single parents, two 
marking parents, guardians, foster 
parents, migrants and n cent 
immigrants, and with children of 
varying special needs — inter\Tn- 
tions and progr - ms must consider 
this diversity. 

Whereas child welfare services 
have traditionally been triggeaxi by 
crisis in the family (e.g., famih" 
violence, child abuse and neglect), 
education has tended to function in 
a preventive and developmental 
mode. St>me prevention initiatives, 
however, must be implemented 



prior to aimpulsory schcx^l age and 
involve the aimmunity agencies 
and schix^ls in a iH?rvire continuum 
(e.g., special txiuration ser\nces are 
provided for children from birth 
and to ih Jtr families). 

In some situations, prevention is 
not enough. Education staff must 
also bt» ?ware of and have access to 
community a^urc^ to pmvide 
comprehensive family support 
services, referral and resolution of 
problems. Opportunities should 
also exist for creative use of schtH)l 
and community facilities and 
resources in providing programs 
that serve the common goals and 
clientele of schools and other 
pet)ple servmg agencies. 

Thioughout, schiX)L> must be in 
communication with other agencies 
ser\ing child^n and families, and 
in direct partnership vvith the home 
in order to maximize the total 
development of the child and to 
better address the needs of the 
f imily. Mi>st of all, programs ard 
actioii^ geared toward families 
mu.st seek to empower them to 
progress and regenerate so that 
they remain viable after supports 
are lessened or withdrawn. 



Recomirieridaiions 

The Council v>f Chief St:'ae SchcK)l 
Officers recomir »^"as that state 
education agencies provide 
leadership in the development and 
expansion t>f comprehensive family 
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Slupport, education and involve- 
ment efforts. This cm be dor** by: 

1 . I telping lo develop fonital 
state ptilicies ?nd initiatives un 
family suppt^rt, education and 
involvement that are consistent 
across state awncies and that 
cnhan^re the capadties of 
schools and communities to 
pmvideand support improved 
family services. TTiese efforts 
should enaiurage the develofv 
ment of k>cal community and 
schwl policies, plans and 
guidelines for comprehensive 
family support, education and 
involvement as part of schwl 
and family improvement goals. 

2. Providing systems for identify- 
ing child and family needs, 
connecting to necessary s<Kial 
services, and where necess^iry 
ad viKa ting to make sure these 
needs are met. 

3. !ncorpi>rating family support, 
etiucation and/or involvement 
requirements in state and liKal 
education initiatives affe*.ting 
children and parent- and the 
quality of their education and 
other services. Mechanisms 
should also be in place for 
providing family input in 
planning, review and imple- 
mentation of these initiativtH^, 

Specifically, state education 
agencies should: 

a. incorporate criteria for 
effective family suppt^rt, 
education and involve- 
ment strategies into school 
accreditation standards 
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and |:jrt>grams of quality 
review; 

b. est iblish guidelines for 
districts to follow when 
defining respK^nsibilities 
and rifles of families; and 

c. promote the involvement 
of families in schwls in in- 
structional, support, and 
shared decision-making 
roles. 

4, ColIabi>rating wnth and 
encouraging li>cal govern- 
ments, agencies, community 
and ixKial organizations, and 
business and industry to 
develop incentives to increasi^ 
family and community 
involvement in the schot>Is and 
to demonstrate the contribu- 
tions of these groups to the 
success of students. 

5. Recognizing and applying the 
.structure and prtKesses of 
community education to 
incn?asedti/en involvement in 
community privblem solving 
and decisionmaking affecting 
schcxils and families; develop- 
ing and implementing lifelong 
learning opportunities; making 
community r ?sources available 
to the education curriculum; 
providing opportunities for 
families to become involved in 
the learning process of their 
children; extending the use of 
school facilities for family and 
community use; coordinating 
and collaborating among 
agencies to deliver educational, 
stKial economic, cultural and 
recreational services to the 
cLmmunity; and developing 
partnerships with businesses 
and utilizing volunteers to 
enhance the learning climate of 
the school and the delivery of 
community services. 
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(x Providing state and liKal 
resoura*s for developing 
comprehensive, well-planned 
family supfxirt, education and 
involvement pmgrnms in 
schiHils md aimmunities. 

This means: 

a. designating existing or 
new personnel as family 
educators, liaisons and 
axirdinatoi^ (appropri- 
ately trained and represen- 
tative of the ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural 
composition of the schot>l 
and community); 

b. establishing family centers 
at the state and IiKal 
levels; 

c. pnividing appropriately 
trained and experiena*d 
professionals (psycholo- 
gists, scxrial and health 
workers, counselors, etc) 
to support faculty and 
other . taff in the identifica- 
tion, referral to services 
and treatment of individ- 
ual and family problems 
which affect the success of 
children and schools; 

d. providing training for teachers, 
prospective teachers, schtwl 
staff, parents and volunteers in 
enhancing comprehensive 
family support, education and 
invoh^ement; 
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enaiuraging tho develop- 
ment of divenn? miHicls oi 
home learning, family 
education and two- 
generational education 
proganis including those 
for special pt^pulations 
such as nun- or limited 
Englijih speakers, teen- 
agers, parents with low 
reading abihtie.i, parents 
of oKler children, parents 
of children with severe 
health needs and home- 
based special education 
requirements; 

Unking successful local 
programs to other districts 
and MThools for repUcation 
and adaptation, 

establishing mechanisms 
for aK"ogni/Jng^ funding, 
evaluating and sharing 
successful programs and 
implementation strategies 
across districts; 

providing evaluation of 
the benefits and effects of 
statewide and ItKal family 
initiativt^ and programs; 

pnn iding new state aid 
incentives for financing 
sehm>l constnictiun and 
renovation of facilities for 
early childhood and 
family suppim programs 
and services. 



7. Increasing efforts to guarantee 
quality early childhixKi 
experiences, including compre- 
hensive services for at-risk 
children and families. In 
addition to in-schixil experi- 
er x»s Lompa*hensive services 
.nvh* ie appropriate health and 

jial Servian, as w^ell as 
J arenting information and 
cnlucation that provide 
knowledfeof services and 
opportunities for improving 
the quality of the home life. 
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A Framework of Family Programs 



Famiiy Support and Educa- 
tion: Pw^nuns characteristi- 
cally vwmate child developvnettt 
by enhancifi^ both the family s 
cnildrcaring and the comtm}- 
ptity's response to the family. 
The pwgrams are avnmumty 
Imsed. ffmf provide informd- 
tion, emotibml and social 
support, and such assistance as 
trans}K>rtatiou apid refcirals. 
They anphasize preimition, and 
often develop innovative loays 
to use paraprofessionals, 
iKilunteers, and information 
nehmrks i]Neiss and Jacobs, 
19871 

Family involvement: ''Any of 
a varidy of activities that allow 
parents to participate in the 
educational process at home or 
in school such as information 
exchange, decision sharing, 
volunteer services for schools, 
home tutoring/teaching, and 
child/school advocacy, ( Wil- 
liams and Chavkin, 19S6, p. 9.) 



ikHTciuse ftimilios are different in 
their strengths and capticities, there 
is .-single family piilicy or 
strati*gy that isappmpriate fur all. 
Family support, education and 
involvement programs rcprc5H?nt a 
ct^ntinuum of activitit^ and rela- 
tionships between schcwls and 
families These programs can be 
separate and distinct in their 
purpos*. and implementation or 
greatlv blended in focus. 

The following subsections define 
and discuss these programs as they 
are currently implemented. The 
first subsection describes family 
suppt^rt and education. A discus- 
sion of family involvement follows. 
Tlie final subsection combines these 
themes and illustrates how efforts 
to support, tniucate and involve 
families reinforce glials of schwt 
improvement and success for all 
students. 



Family Support and 
Education 

Family support pnigrarrs are 
premised on a set of assumptions— 
that all families need help at some 
pi>int in time and can benefit from 
support; a child's development is 
d^*pendent on the strength of the 
parent /child relationship and on 
the stability of the relationship 
among adults who are respor sible 
for and care for the child; most 
par4?nts want to and are capable of 
h'/Ip»nj> their childa^n grow into 
healthy adults; parents are likely to 
t)eccme better parents if they feel 
competent in other important areas 



of their lives; ano ^nmiiies are 
influenced by societal and cultural 
values and pressures in their 
communities (Kagan, Powell, 
Weissbt>urd, and Zigler, 1987). 
These premises reflect a view of the 
family that in turn helps to struc- 
ture how services should be 
delivered to provide the mv^i 
effective level of support and the 
programmatic forms that help 
achieve family empowerment. 

Within this framework, most 
support programs help families 
access and use available resources, 
engage in some form of skill 
building and parent education, and 
develop suppt>rtive networks to 
enhance parent-child interactions. 
Services provided usually include 
infonnation, feedback and guid- 
ance; help with securing services 
and entitlements, joint problem- 
solving, encouragement and 
emotional support; s'^d one or more 
concrete services such as job 
training, early childhood develop- 
ment, respite care, transportation, 
health or developmental screening, 
employment referral and adult 
education (Weiss and Halpem, 
1988). 

At present this movement has been 
captured by several states and 
formulated into large-scale family 
support and education pilots or 
legislatively mandated statewide 
programs. {See descriptions of 
efforts in Connecticut, Mary]3nd, 
Minnestita, and Missouri in 
Appendix A, Catalog of State 
Programs.) The impetus for family 
s'lppon and education is now 
fueled by a history of successful 
efforts that have documented 
favorable results in intellectual 
development for participating 
children, and increased awareness 
of child development issues for 
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After a lO-year pilot phase, 
state legislation shifted respon- 
sibilityjor the Minnesota 
Eariif childhood Family Educa- 
tion (ECFE) initiative to the 
Cotnmunity and Adult Educa- 
tion section of the SEA. Cur- 
refit legislation allows schwl 
districts certified to offer 
community mucation programs 
to levy funds for ECF£ by a 
mte of the School Board. State 
aid augments any shortfalls in 
the progn^m cost and the levy 
generated. Participant fees ^ 
account for only about 10 
percent of program costs. 
Although a strong core model of 
services exists (a majority of 
sites allocate over 80 percent of 
their service hours to parent- 
child classes), specific services 
offered are a matter of local 
cnoice. 



Participation levels range from 
15 to bO percent of eligible 
families m the schcml districts 
programs. In urban districts 
with larger budgets and larger 
concentrations of special 
populations, efforts fuive been 
made to provide specific services 
for at-risk families. Linkages 
with community resources in- 
clude: cooperation in sharing 
facilities, equipment and staff; 
outreach pr recruitment ana 
referral purposes; and collabora- 
tion in which ECFE resources 
contribute to a jointly funded 
activity (Seppanen and Heifetz, 
1988) » 



ptir^nts (e.g. Missouri's Paa^nts as 
Teachers Pix^gram); and high levels 
of participation by a Jolescent 
parents, low levels of refH^al 
pregnancy, and favorable rates of 
return toschot>I (e.g., Maryland's 
Family Support Centers) (Center tor 
the Study of Social Policy. 1989). 
These programs have operated 
under the auspices of both state 
departments of education (often 
administered by community 
education, adult education or early 
childhood education divisions), and 
human service agencies. 

As states consider implementing 
family suppi>rt programs, they will 
be confronted \vlLh a variety of 
strategic choio?*^ that will goveri 
the types of families to be served, 
the specific goals of the program, 
and which agency or agencies can 
provide the greatest leadership for 
the initiative. At its optimum, an 
expanded vision of family support 
would be: 

. . ,a system for service deliv- 
ery that cuts across and under- 
lies all of the current categori- 
cal service programs. In this 
approach, support for fami- 
lies would be defined as an 
overarchingstidal pi >licy gt>al 
in itself, and program devel- 
opment would be done in the 
many varied ways that aiuld 
ad ance this goa\ The spe- 
cific programs that would 
emerge fn>m this appn^ch 
could be both free standing or 
incorporated within current 
healthy social services^ men- 
tal health, economic security, 
and /or education pro- 
grams—but they wouldalJ be 
instruments of a clear public 
policy goal to establish more 
comprehensive supports for 
family functioning (Center for 
the Study of ScKial Policy, 
1989, p. 20) 



To date few programs have 
developed in this comprehensive 
fashion, although several states arc 
making pn>gress in this direction. 
The states and localities (Prince 
George's County, Maryland, New 
Haven, Connecticut, two Native 
American iwervations iri North 
Dakota) participating in The Annie 
F. Casey Foundation's Child 
Welfare Reform initiative are also 
attempting to develop service 
systems for children and families 
which are less categorical and more 
"oriented to community-based 
developmental supjxjrts and early 
intervention. 

Several states are also experiment- 
ing with efforts to put aimprehen- 
sive services in the schools. 

■ Connecticut's Family Resource 
Centers are comprehensive, 
integrated, aimmunity-ba.sed 
systems of family support and 
child development services 
located in public school 
buildings. Funded through the 
Department of Human 
Re«K>urces^ in conjunction with 
the Department of Education, 
and operated by early child- 
hoi>d specialists. Family 
Resource Centers establish 
within the community a full 
continuum of early chiidhood 
services which encourages the 
optimal development of 
children and families. Begin- 
ning with new and expectant 
f^rents, Family Resource 
Centers provide a coordinated 
local service structure through 
which families can recess 
parent education and trainings 
family support, infant/toddler, 
preschool and schtK^l-age child 
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The Citizens Education Centtr 
and the Wa^ington State 
Migrant CounciThajM! launched 
a family literacy program for 
Mencan migrant Jam families 
in the Yakima Valley. The 
program includes instruction in 
English as a Second Language 
for imrents, early childlttx^ 
education for the children, and a 
strong mrent-education compo- 
nent which helps ^rents 
understand the school and the 
need to suvfKfrt education for 
their children in the home (Dar- 
ling, 19891 

The Kentucky Parent and 
Child Education (PACE) 
program is being piloted in 12 
districts in response to the 
unusually high number of 
adults who do not complete high 
sclml PACE targets fmrents 
of three- and four-year olds who 
do not Imve a high school 
diploma. Jt aims to break the 
intergetterationa! cycle of 
undereducation by uniting 
paratts and children in a 
positive educatiotial exfwrience. 
It is conducted within the 
context ofa.i adult literacy 
program in the public schools, 
in tts two years ofoneration, 
PACE has seruea 700 ^rents 
and children at a cost ofav- 
proxinmlely $800 each, teach- 
ers and teaching assistants are 
employees of the schwl system 
ana receive compensation equal 
to district employees (Harvard 
Family Researcli Project , 1988). 



Ciia% kvniige pregnancy 
prevention sen ijes, iind finiily 
day can? home pnn ider 
training. The three demonstra- 
tion Family Resi>uncc Centers 
are based in public schcxils 
representing «5n urban (Hart- 
ford), rural (Kiliingly) and 
suburban (North Branford) 
setting, 

■ The Washington Department 
of Social and Health Ser\^ices 
(DSHS) and the Olympia 
Schot^l District (OSD) have 
collaborated on a demonstra- 
tion pro^ for high-risk 
children and their familief The 
purjx)se of the project is to 
promote early intervention to 
families whose children are at 
high risk of experiencing 
schiKil failure. Family supptirt 
services are mobilized thrt^ugh: 
I ) development of a school- 
based Family Help Center; 2) 
early i^^rtection and referral 
services; and 3) case manage- 
ment effo*is for child n?n and 
their families. 

DSHS pnnides a social worker 
and a part-time project 
developer to build the capacity 
of the school, the Parent/ 
Teacher/Student AssiKiation. 
and the neighborhood to 
promote early inten^ention and 
referral services. The OSD 
assures access to necessary 
information and records in 
order for the DSHS serial 
worker to carry out the grals of 
the project. The stxrial worker 
safeguards these records and 
ensures strict confidentiality of 



ihis information within the 
ct^nstraints of the law and 
applicable reHSand OSD 
pc^licies. Volunteers help 
strengthen school-based 
knowledge c.f help seeking 
pathways and eariy warning 
signs for when help seeking is 
necessary. OSD pmvides 
resources to supf »rt the 
Family Help Cei.ler such as 
spat^% phones, office support 
expena^s, volunteer transporta- 
tion, printing of materials ^nd 
clerical support staff. 

■ Through the Arkansas Preven- 
tion Partnership project, the 
state is examining a new 
st'^ategy of comprehensive, 
holistic "prevention partner- 
shipping." This involves a 
schot>l ba^>ed, integrated 
delivery system of repi^sition- 
ing service providers and 
connecting at-risk youths 
tbr^>u^^h family-cen*^ered case 
management to targeted 
pa^vention pn>grams and then 
to ph and career opportunities 
created by eamomic develop- 
ment. This program assists 
IcHTal schoc^l districts, local 
government, Quorum Courts, 
human service providers^ 
private sector organizations, 
state government agencies, 
business and industry in 
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developing a schix^I-K^sed 
inlegraiAl human j^Tvice 
delivery system. SchcHiI, 
community agency penninnel 
volunteers and mentors are 
managed in such a way as to 
ntaximizc propinquity, staff 
coordination and pn^ram- 
matic excellence to solve 
chronic problems at their 
earliest stages. 

■ Ne* York's Community 
Schwl Prt^gram at 14 sites 
statewide provides human and 
educational services to hard-ti> 
serve or special populations. 
SchiK)! facilities are made 
available on an extended 
schtuil day and year basis. 
Instructional services are 
cffc^^d including basic 
instruction, tutoring, men- 
toring and related enrichment 
activities. Support Servians 
include day care and latch key 
services, and social and health 
st*r\ices. Schools tap into 
resources available in state and 
local agencies, as well as 
community-based organi/ii- 
tions. Each school has a 
management team composed 
of scho^il administrators, 
teachers, parents, community 
service pmviders and other 
provisionals involved in 
serving students. 

Advice in setting up family suppt>rt 
and education cfforis can tn? taken 
not only from states which Jiave 
labored to instruct statewide or 
pilot programs but also from the 
community-bastHi organizations 
which have a long history of 
involvement with families. Many of 
the latter programs focus on family 
and a>mmunity empowerment. 



The Early ChildhiKKl and Family 
Kducation I^rogram <ECFfcP>, 
funded by the ^»mard van Leer 
Foundation, was established in an 
economically depresstnl neighbo* - 
htKid of Albuquerque, New Mexiai 
thrxiugh a priKess termed "respect- 
ful intervention " Staff sought out 
the strengths ot the community and 
^ \ f re determined to learn from and 
with participating families and 
individuals in the ci>mmunity how 
to best structure a program 
reflective of aimmunity needs. 
Although residents of the commu- 
nity had t^^n constantly made 
aware of ti^eir problems, they 
seldom realized their strengths. 
Aawding to Maria Chavez, pro^xt 
dirtHTtor, parents "do not know they 
are the experts on their needs ami 
those of their families and children. 
Nor are they aware of the inipnir- 
tance of their role as their children's 
prime educators, and of their 
unique ability to perform this 
crucial R*sponsibl:ty. Such know^l- 
edge is gained not through help, 
but through the pn>cess of empow- 
erment." (Chavez, 1989. p. 8) 

By allowing families to participate 
in the decision-making process and 
as teachers in the preschiHil setting, 
parents were scH^n designing 
curriculum and setting policies. 
More importantly, ihey were 
realizing their ability to accomplish 
these tasks. Parents enrolled in the 
program scx>n gained control in 
other rreas of their lives. Many 
have returned to schoiil to obtain 
GED certificates, sptHrialized ^)b 
training, or have enrol''^ in the 
Uical university. Program paa*nts 
have also initiated community 
action by petitioning for better 
schm^l transportatkm, effective 
police patrols and better cleanup 
services. 



According to Denton, "fk>und 
educational policy and practices for 
disadvantaged youth and adults 
rtxjuire seeing the family system as 
the fiical point of educational 
interventions." (Denton, 1989, p. 9) 
In order to break the cycle of 
illiteracy and p<H>r basic skills that 
is perpetuated among disadvan- 
taged families, the literacy levels of 
the entire family must In? raiseu. To 
motivate adult learners, literacy 
instruction for families should be 
dinnrtly tied to the future and 
success of the child thereby casting 
learning in a mow fi,nctional 
context. 

Translating family support and 
education into a school setting is 
not without its challenge. Family 
suppi^rt and education programs 
n?quire a flexibility that is often at 
rxids with bureaucratic practices. 
The education and emp^nverment 
of parents will frequently mean the 
redirection of schtxil program plans 
as well as changes in staff attitude 
and responsibililties. Also such 
efforts require ongoing funding 
(KaganJ989). 
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The experiences of s»tate^ that have 
deveIO|XHl family support and 
education programs is helpful to 
other states interested in moving 
these prc^rams from the grass nK>ts 
level to the state policy level Weiss 
(1^9) documents sonne of the 
issues and choice^ that builders of 
past state programs have faced and 
the ways they addressed them. 
Included are the need to: 

■ Get family suppt>rt and 
education programs on the 
state agenda by formulating a 
paigrammatic or pi licy 
initiative and building a 
constituency for its develop- 
ment- 

■ L^'elop a cadre of ''policy 
entrepreneurs" (e.g., legisla- 
tors, agency personnel, 
gi^vemors or governors' staff) 
that have in common a belief in 
the impt^rtance of family- 
oriented pawentive interven- 
tions and a commitment to 
developing initiatives over the 
long haul. 

■ Conduct an informal environ- 
mental scan to determine 
where there is interest in the 
development of such initiatives 
and where opposition to them 
is likely. 

U Insert the family support and 
education initiative into the 
prevailing state policy agenda 
and tliat of the sponsoring 
agency and seek opportunities 
to launch pilot programs, 

■ Frame the specifics of the 
initiative and describe it in a 
way that a broad coalition can 
be behind it. 



■ Continue to nurture and 
maintain relationships with a 
bnkid set of individuals and 
gnntps who support and could 
oppt>se the initiative. 

■ Pull together evidence demon- 
strating the effectiveness and 
ptitentia! public payoff of 
investment in the pR>vision of 
family support and education 
programs. 



Family Involvement 

Family involvement is many 
different things to different people. 
In its most traditional form, families 
are asked to support and cooperate 
with schot>l staff. In another form, 
school staff provide services to 
families. In yet another form, 
families and r<hool staff work 
toge^ner as partners in education. 
Family involvement can include 
activities such as fundraising and 
volunteering in the schixils; it can 
be the home instruction of childa*n; 
or it can be participation in school 
decisionmaking affecting curria ■ 
lum and sometimes staffing and 
budget. Attitudes often differ 
around the value and preferred 
level of these types of involvement. 
Policymakers, administrators and 
teachers often prefer the more 
traditional roles of families such as 
suppi^rting the school and provid- 
ing home tutoring^ w^hereas parents 
often want to be more involved at a 
ptirttcipaiury/decbionmaking level 
in addition to the more the tradi- 
tional roles (Stalworth and Wil- 
liams, 1983). 



No miitter what its extent or form, 
children benefit from family 
involvement or participation in 
education. Aca?rding to Anni? 
Henderson, author of TTKe J\ydence 
Q;iniinues jGro^^ *'the evidence is 
iHjyond dispute; parent involve- 
ment impnwes student achieve- 
ment. When parents are invoK^, 
children do better in school, .^nd 
they go to better schiXils." (1987, p. 
1 ) Not only do involved parents 
have the fK)wer to improve the 
outcomes of education for their 
own childa^n but they can directly 
influence the quality of the educa- 
tional environment for other 
children as well Research indicates 
that informed, knowledgeable 
parents equipped with the tools for 
ensuring their children's academic 
success develop positive attitudes 
about schix)! and staff, tend to 
gather community support for 
schools, and also seek more 
education for themselves. Involved 
parents help establish the type of 
school environment that in turn 
allows teachers time for teachings 
eAjX'rimenting and developing 
more student-oriented approaches 
(Henderson, 19H7). 

Ahhough all forms of family 
invob'ement are helpfuU research 
shows that involvement that is 
well-pKinned, comprehensive, and 
long-lasting will have the greatest 
benefit on student achievement 
(C;ordon. W8). Schcx>ls that arc 
improving student achievement 
tend to have programs for reaching 
and communicating with families 
that are appropriate to the nature of 
the community and are responsive 
to community need (E»*IC Clearing- 
house, 1986). For example, through 
appropriate community education 
programs, families can beaime 
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feimiliar with schwJ *itiiff and the 
school's goak and ob^iive?*. 
Thmugh family education initia- 
tives such as literaq' and GVJD 
preparation, schiwls can impnive 
the capacities of famiises to effect 
student achievement. 

Researchers generally agree on the 
following five types of "family 
Involvement" described by Joyce 
Epstein of The lohns Hopkins 
University Center on the Organiza- 
tion of Schools (torn her extensive 
research of teachers, principals^ 
parents and students (Fpstein, 
1988). 

1 . Basic obligations of parents to 
support the health, safety, and 
development of the life skills of 
their children. 

2. Basic obligations of schcxils to 
communicate with parents 
about school policies, pro- 
grams and student programs. 

3. Parent involvement in the 
schtx^l in a variety of mles as 
volunteers and aides, audi- 
ences, and attendei*s at 
workshops and training 
sessions. 

4. Parent involvement in the 
child's learning activities at 
home. 

5. Partnt involvement in govern- 
ance and advcKacy, through 
representation on schwl 
boards, advisory councils or 
indepK?ndent advocacy groups 
w^hich monitor schools and 
work for school improvement, 
and decisionmaking, through 
sharing the process of n^aking 
decisions about their own 
children's programs. 



Addevi to this is a sixth level uf 
involvement — parent participation 
in prt^rams that foster their 
development (e g., GED prepara- 
tion, literacy instruction, basic adult 
education, and job training, etc ) 
which overlaps much of the family 
supp<irt and education activities 
discussed previously Also the 
success of other types of schixil- 
family relationships are closely tied 
to the pen>onal development of 
parents. Together these six types of 
involvement repn?sent a compre- 
hensive miniel for schwl-family 
relationships. 

Basic Family Obligations 

This form of involvement takes 
place in the home and centers 
anmnd basic obligations to the 
child that aa* very crucial to his or 
her success in schin^l Parents are 
obligated to feed, ^.lothe and shelter 
their childien. They an* expected to 
provide a space and a time for 
activities such as ho nework 
completion. It is often assumed by 
educators that it is the family's 
obligation to provide a home 
environment that valmni education 
and lays fertile ground for learning 
thmugh discussions with adults, 
reading in the home and develop- 
ing important life and wping skills. 
At certain ptnnts in time, some 
families due to financial and other 
stresses in their lives cannot fulfill 
these basic obligations, but this is 
where social service agencies and 
community and ieligious oj^antzn 
tions often step in. Oftentimes this 
role is suppi^rted by schwls w^hen 



they provide irei* lunches, before 
and after scluxil care, referrals to 
family services, and general 
aiunse!ingand supfK>rt to children 
and their families. When schcxils 
have a defined pa^ctive role fur 
themselvc*s in suppc^rting families, 
they are able to assist families in 
meeting these basic obligaticms to 
the child. 

School-Home 
Communications 

IX'spite what may be a common 
gn?und of interest between teachers 
and families — exchanging informa- 
tion between the school and the 
home to benefit the child's learn- 
ings — sizeable numbers of parents 
are cut off from communication 
with the school or feel that the 
communication that exists is not 
frequent or thonnigh enough. 
Families have the right to be 
informed of their children's 
prt^gram and to closely monitor 
child Tn's prt;gress. They need 
basic information about general 
school policits. educational services 
and programs, extracurricular 
activities, facilities, and prcKedua*s 
for assessment and evaluation of 
students. For some families, the 
value of this involvement may be 
limited if 1 ) the manner of schwl 
communication is not in their 
language of proficiency or level of 
literacy, and 2) they are not 
empowerol to act on this informa- 
tion to help improve their chil- 
dren's performance or program 
options. Effective family involve- 
ment programs are able to over- 
come these limitations. 
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Families Imiv a right to irifor- 
mntion about: 



■ teachers and principal — 
their experience and iTack- 
ground; 

■ school rules, policies and 
regulations in areas of 
health and medical regula- 
tions; 

■ attendance regulations; 

m disciplinary jmlicy, h'havior 
standards, grounds for 
suspension and exclusion, 
including pro:edures to h 
fallowed; 

■ schedule for the schtwl 
year — dates of parent/ 
teacher conferences^ imrent 
meetings, holidays, report 
cards, etc.; 

■ sources of all policies and 
rules — whether state law, 
local district fK^licy, or 
j.H)licy of the ^^hoSl princv 
pal; ^ 

■ grievance procedures — how 
to app^l rules and regula- 
tions; 

■ acadanic requirements, 
criteria for student evalu- ; 
ation, standards of promo- 
tion, homework regulation'^, 
problems the child mau hai^ 
with schoolmrk or behav- 
tor; and 

■ curriculum — what is being 
taught, how the curriculum 
is organized, how students 
are grouped for instruction 
and what methc^s arc being 
employed in the class 
(National Committee for 
Citizetis in Education, 
n.dX 



Numonms factors aintribute to the 
Itick of effective communications 
between tht schtxil and the honu'. 
I^ychological differences in the 
way^i that teachers and families 
view the child and his or her 
development must he o\ ercame so 
that positive irtteractions can occur. 
Attitudinal barriers based upon 
assumptions that professionals and 
families have atH)ut each other must 
\^ addressed. Also logistical 
banners that hinder involvement 
such as transportation, time, child 
care, limited understanding about 
the schi>oI system, feelings of 
inferiority, and the like must be 
systematically addressed from the 
perspective of school personnel and 
families (Mendoza^ ndJ. 

The Centra! Park East schools of 
District 4 in New York City, with 
the help of the Ackerman Institute, 
have instituted ""family confer- 
ences" as a way of involving 
teachers, parents and chiida*n as 
allies in the learning process. 
Through the family confeience 
appn>ach, the teacher, parent and 
child develop a ax>perative, schi>ol- 
famlly plan for addressing prob- 
lems. Prior to the use of "confer- 
ences", parents and teachers often 
saw each other as antagonists rather 
than pet>ple ccwperating in the 
interest of the child. The schix^l 
psychologist worked with children 
w^ho were having pjoblem:^ on an 
individual basis, ctmferred with 
teachers and parents, and referred 
teachers to outeide agencies. 
Through "conferences'', teachers, 
all family members including the 
child, and other professionals learn 
to trust each other and negotiate 
cooperative stratt^ies. As a it?su!l, 
the psychologist now spends much 
less time in her office with individ- 
ual children and more time with 



teachers and children in cLissriKims 
whea her training can supplement 
that of the teacher's in testing 
cooperative strategies with the 
child. Also more time is spent with 
families keeping them info' med of 
the student's progn^ and drawing 
them into the school's efforts 
regarding the child's needs and 
program (Bensman, 1987X 

The work of James Comer is 
another example of how schools 
can reposition and improve their 
relationship to the family for the 
tH?nefit of school and student 
achievement. Comer advocates 
using effective efforts to involve 
families as a way of healing and 
bridging the distrust between 
schtx>lpeople — "largely middle 
income, often nonninority, and 
well-educated'' — and parents in 
minority and poor communities. 
His mixlel is designed to overcome 
the alienation, distrust and reluc- 
tance that many poor and less 
educated families have that may be 
barriers to their involvement with 
their children's schtK)ls and 
teachers. He uses approaches that 
bond families to the educatio*^. site 
and assure that childa^n get the 
important adult presence they need 
(e.g., greater use of parents as 
classroom aides and volunteers and 
parents in governance roles). 
Family activities are geared toward 
improving school climate. Family 
mles are defined by individual 
strengths and interests and include 
the more traditional as well as the 
participatory levels of involvement. 
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Cimtral Parte East Schcwl in 
New York City 's District 4 is 
wi(^cly hailed as a success, 
AHhoti^h its student Imtif is 
predommantly ecammicallif 
disadiwitagea, its students far 
exceed the city-ivide aiK^rage on 
fftany indicntors—iti^h atteti- 
dance rates, Jaiv mobdii^ rates, 
low dro^ut rates in later yairs 
among tts 9radmtes to secon- 
dar^ schoms, and high student 
cchievement on standardized 
tests. Among the reforms 
instituted at the schtwl since its 
inception in 1974, staff sought 
to implement policies to 
strengthen the sense of family — 
to create an environment that is 
an extension of the children's 
homes and a place where both 
children and jmrents are 
accepted and cared for. This um 
made ffossible by the schoors 
small sizi*. In addition to 
making children feel at home in 
school, staff eft listed parents in 
the educational process to make 
learning a family activity. 



Parents are remlarly informed 
about ivhat is nappTcmng in the 
schooL CPE has a firm fmlic\^ 
tlmt no application for admis- 
sion can be accepted without a 
visit from the child and family. 
Families receive a iveekly 
bulletin which includes rcfnind- 
ers of upcoming events, reports 
on interesting curricula, and 
discussions of educational 
issues. CPE staff haw developed 
their oivn student assessment 
form to better communicate to 
parettts hmv their children are 
doing in femif of skills mas- 



tereii, projects engagetl in, and 
areas m n^^ed of mine. Teachers 
also deiKiofH^ a homeiwrk 
po/icy that encourages fmrents 
to s^mul time with their chil- 
dren discussing tvhat they haiK' 
learned in ^hooL Teachers also 
suggested concrete activities 
parents could engage in uyith 
their children, Fmatly, staff 
must convince fomilies of their 
respect for the community and 
its culture through appropri- 
atelif focused curricula and 
activities (Bensman, 1987). 



The underpinning*! of Comer's 
work are aisii reflected in the 
a*search of Lily vVong Fillmot^ 
with languagi? minority children 
and their famiUes (1^). She 
attributed the schotil failure of many 
working class whtu* and minority 
background children to a poor 
match between the experiences of 
the home and those of the schix>l- 
She indicates the need for better 
aimmunication between the home 
and the school rpgarding what 
teacher^ perceive as the child's 
necesrary preparation and experi- 
ences for schooL She also recx^m- 
mends greater accommodation by 
the schtwl tt> the cuHtiral patterns of 
students in the manner in which 
instniction is presented and 
organized* the mr jels of teaching 
used, the structure of the learning 
and stKial environment of the 
classrrom, and the roles and 
relationships of students and 
teachers. 

Immigrant families' lack of knowl- 
edge ablaut U.S. customs and 
society and their limitetl English 
proficiency often put them at a 
disadvantage when dealing with 
the schtH>ls as w^ell as with their 
own Americanized children. In the 
case of some Asian immigrants, 
cultural traditions of the native 
scKiety often make families reluc- 
tant to challenge a teacher's 
authority and openly air their 
concerns with teachers and school 
administrators. Additionally, 
families and schcKils may have 
differing notions of what makes a 
child an ideal s'udent. Therefore. 
*<hcx>ls must make extra efforts to 
develop lines of mmmunication 
with immigrant families. 
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PmdUmers such as Gloria 
RMguez of the AVANCE 
EdHCatiomf f^ro^ramsfor 
Parmts and Chmren m San 
Antonio, Texas seek to fill ivhat 
nmnif feel is "an abyss betu^vi 
the Hisjfmnic home and culture, 
and the public education 
Sifstent. (Rodriguez, 1987) She 
dc^ this througfi family educa- 
tion ami support progmms 
designed to help jfmrents e<if>i 
hwwledge in cmid growth and 
development, dei^lov effecliiH: 
child nmnagcmcnt shllsr expmse 
them to communitif resources, 
and strengthen their ^xial 
support netumks. Her program 
provides the coni^rse ofefprts 
to change schools and school 
personnel to more effectim'ly 
work with cuHuralty and 
Hnguistically different families. 
Rtmriguez ^ek$ through 
education and support to 
prepare Hispwiic vareuts to 
hecome a part of their children's 
educationrl experience in the 
schools. 



With input from invoh eJ ^vu nts 
and community restnira^i, schixits 
shiHild identify and anticipate 
potential social pn^i^lems and take 
steps to provide timely st^lutions. 
Interpreters should be used for 
family semiiwns and during specia! 
jHThiHil nights. AH ct>mmunications 
should be provided in appropriate^ 
Ir ,guages. Representative parents 
should tn? assi;4ned as paid or 
voluntt^T schiHil aides and ena>ur- 
agt*d to enter all gates of participa- 
tion. Finally, the culture and 
appn^priate wlv models should be 
prominant features of classroom 
and schiwKwide activities and of 
thecurricululm (Y,io, 1^88). 

Another special group of families 
for which efftxiive comniunication 
iy esfH^cially important is thiise 
whose members have disabilities. 
Aca)rding to Madeleine Wilt, 
former Assistant Secretary for 
Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services in the U.S. Dt*partment 
of Education, the assumption is 
often made that family members 
with spwHTial needs are burdens and 
hena* thi'se family units are 
dysfunctional or defirient in some 
manner This notion is incora*ct. 
Many of these families achieve 
happiness and well being. Schm>l 
and ser\ ice proft*ssionals, however, 
must be fle^^ibk? and willing to go 
the extra distance if families with 
special needs are to receive the 
information and servicers necessary 
to ensure the best quality <if life for 
the family unit (WilU^88). The 
involvement of these families in the 
child's education and program of 
services is esfH?cially important 
becaujH? families usually know the 
particular strengths, needs, 
resou xes and problems of their 
children and can help ensure that 
servici*s are si^nsitive to tht^* 



characteristics. Also btvause 
children with special neetls often 
R\]uire ser% ices from rnon* than 
one service system,, fvia^nts are 
frequently the rmist knowk^geable 
and effective case managers ("Why 
Involve Partnts?", 1 W). 

Involvement in 
School Activities 

Re^»archers and practioners 
undersa>re Ihc impoitanceof 
amvcying to parents that they are 
welcome in the school and that 
thea* are a number of important 
roles for them to fulfill. TTitiugh 
family pirticipation as volunteers^ 
aides^ and audiences is a traditkmal 
level of involvement, it can take on 
a new and more meaningful focus 
when used as a meclianism to 
implement and develop scwe of the 
other areas of involvement. In 
enhancing home-schmil communi- 
cations specific effort should be 
made to use volunteers not only in 
the classHHim or office but as 
liaisons to other limilies to expand 
the school's comniunication and 
outreach networks to support tn^th 
student progrt^s (e.g„ in increasing 
home learning activities de:>cribed 
below) and family viability, list* of 
family members in visible role* 
within the schix>l and community 
provides ptisitive rt^le mtxlels for 
sludents and other families. It can 
also develop useful competencies in 
parents who may otherwise lack 
specific job skills, thei^by contribut- 
ing ii» their i>wn self-sufficiency an J 
empowerment. 
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The Pennsylvania Ekmrtfrnnt 
of Education providan me 
pUmaing special techniques to 
schools for inmlimg parcftts, 

m Survey yc>Mr community to 

fet a clear picture of wfiat 
inds and Itaw many 
different groups of fimtilies 
there ,:re. Determine their 
sj^cial needs, mterests and 
concerns. Try to identify 
tmrriers tltat can keep these 
families from getting 
inwivea in your ^nmi 

m Schedule woria hops and 
meetings on sr/ecific topics 
tliat aadress identified con- 
cerns. 

m Offer sessiom; in neighbor- 
/loorf homes if that is a 
better imy to reach families. 

■ Encourage teachers to send 
notes, make calls or visit 
homes. Parents may be 
more inclined to come to the 
school pud get involi>*'d 
after a pwrsoml invitation. 

■ Haw a translat'^^' available 
for thoje ^rentj who do not 
speak English, Prefmre 
publications, messages to 
the home, and other i>i^r- 
mation in the primary 
language of the fi^mines you 
are adaressing. Recruit ml- 
unteer interpreters to pro- 
mote communication with 
parents who do not speak 
English. 

■ Ask fHirents to serve on 
committees and task forces 

that their interests and 
concents are represented. 



& Identify the most ef^xtiife 
cimmmc for reachmg out to 
families. To what orstmiza- 
tions do they belong/ Wlto 
are their swkespeiions and 
h^ders? where are their 
neighborhcH>d cettters? 
Wltere do they imrk? 

m Encourage educators to 
explore their omt attitudes 
and actions tltat might 
reinforce negatii^ stere- 
otyffes of and prejudices 
toward minorities. Encour- 
age acceptance, understand- 
ing and aumen^s of 
ciutural and ethnic diver- 
sity among staff and 
eindence tins aimreness in 
activity planning and 
scheduiing. 

■ Use families as amununity 
resources. 

■ Provide sp^ecial tr lining for 
teachers and counselors to 
help childrett who are 
stressed because of dramatic 
cfmnges in family structure 
(e.g., dealth, divorce). 

■ Schedule school conferences 
at times to ac:ommodate 
working fmretits. Provide 
child-care ^cilities at the 
school during meetings. Do 
not assume that parents 
have their mim transporta- 
tion. 

■ Knoiv the custody situation 
in each family. Consider 
sending dupUcate notes or 
report cards, and schedul- 
ing sefmrate parent -teacher 
conferenc?s^ 



■ Find imys to include 
families in ^:)ro^rams to 
enrich their chtld^s educa- 
tional exf^cfice. Develop a 
list of suggest ions aiuigii^ 
famines tips they can use at 
home. 

■ Use fHircnt obseny^rs on 
your emluation teams. 

m Uhdef stand cultiml differ- 
etices in attitudes, stmes, 
aftd practices related to 
&iucalion and the school 
amon9 jmrettts in order for 
the school to awid practices 
that alietmte culturally- 
different jmrents. 

■ Dez^elop a plan to help 
fomilies ofbilinguull 
biculturat studaits under- 
stand the role they can i1ay 
w the educational proces^ 
at schml and at home — and 
to sftarc information about 
issues of concern to them. 
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Project Mead in Los Angeles 
(tm Project Home Visit m 
Claremont, California are tm \ 
examples of projcrt^^ that put i 
parattb it direct face-to-pace \ 
communimtion with sup^rtive \ 
sdiml mhmteers. In Project I 
I Ahead, frimily educators go into \ 
disadvantagm neighlK>rho(His \ 
and recrtiit parents to partici- \ 
mte in their chi! ^rer/s home \ 
imrning. As jxirt of the recruit- \ 
metit strategy, the family 
educators establish a rapport \ 
with pareii^s; assess the family i 
circumstances and lifestyle; ^ \ 
dei^lop a written plan or action \ 
for the family; discuss tne plan 
with the parents, and mcnlify it 
when appropriate; obtain 'part- \ 
nership agreements'" from 
fmrents; visit with the child's \ 
teacher to discuss how the j 
family is supporting the \ 
teacher's objectives; and con- 
duct bimonthly visits to the 
home to carry out activities 
listed in their plan of action. 

In Project Home Visit, a tiiKh 
person team vifits the homes of 
studetits in cases ivhere teach- 
ers' telephone calls and notes : 
hffve not been effective. The ' 
team facilitates a partnership 
between parent and teacher 
(Clark, 1989h 
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Additionally, family involvement 
through attendance at workshops 
can extremel)' effpctive if these 
activities are designed around 
family intef^ts and child needs 
(individual class-level workshops 
are often more beneficial thar 
schcK>l-wide workshops becait^e 
they have more direct i.tiplications 
for the family), are held at conven- 
ient times, provide for child care, 
and if families arc notified well in 
advance (Chrispeels, 1987). 

Hom-^ Learning Activities 

Parents are children's first teachers. 
Through outreach and community 
education, schools can do much to 
help parents unden»tand and 
support healthy development in 
their pn^hool children. For older 
children, families can help to 
develop general skills such as good 
study habits, s{x>rtsmanshjp, or 
social interaction. Home learning 
activities can also be extensions oi 
what the child is learning in the 
ciansroom by helpmg the child 
deveu^p sfK?cific skills in various 
sub^ matter. Often home leaming 
activities are conducted in cons illa- 
tion with the classroom teacher. 
Involvement in learning activities in 
the home is extremely critical to a 
child's success in school. Children 
given this support by families will 
excel far h?yond their classmates 
who do not get this type of support. 
The hterature is full of techniques 
and tcK>ls for involving parents in 
developing general skills and 
specific skills that are immediately 
applicable in the classroi^m. (See 
Appendix C.) 
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Research on the effects on f^irents 
of teacher practices (Epstein, n.d.) 
indicates that when teachers 
frequently involve parents in 
pupils' learning, parents receive 
more ideas from tea lers, are more 
aware of teachers' etiorts, know 
more about their child's instruc- 
tional program, and rate tne 
teachers higher in interpersonal 
skills and overall teacher quality. 
Although parents reported gener- 
ally positive attitudes towards their 
children's schools, about 70 percent 
never help**d the teacher in the 
classroom or on class trips or 
participated in fundraising activi- 
ties. More than 85 percent of 
parents, however, reported that 
they sj^t 15 minutes or more 
helping their children with home- 
work activities when the teacher 
asked thtm to do so, and more than 
80 percent indicated that they could 
spend more time if they w^ere 
shown how to do specific home 
learning activities with their 
children (1^'d, n,d.>. 

Epstein found that when teachers 
rrurde regularly oi^anized efforts to 
involve parent*^ in home learning 
activities, response was positive for 
parents of all educational t>ack- 
grounds. Teacher leadership, not 
marital status or educational level 
of the parent, was the key factor in 
the success of the effort. Family 
involvement, however, was often 
evidenced differently by single and 
two- parent families with single 
parents spending more time 
helping their child in the home than 
two-parent families and the latter 
sp?ndmg more time than single 
parents helping teachers at school 
I'mgrams designed to enhance 
involvement should capitalize on 
these differing strengths while 
Stoking to eliminate barriere to the 
expanded involvement of families 
into other areas. 



''Re^rdless of their family 
arrangements or cJiaracteristics, 
almost all pmrents care about 
tfteir children's irwolvement in 
school and umnt to know how to 
assist their childreft. We must 
comider how more families, 
even all families, can be in- 
formed and productively 
involved in their childrhts 
education/' (Epstein, 1986, 
12) 



Despite oi^ani?,ed efforts on the 
part of school sMff, family involve- 
ment in home learning activities is 
often circumscril^ by the level of 
literacy in the home. If the level of 
literacy is low, families are unlikely 
to motivate their children to place 
high priority on reading and other 
literacy skills, and they will not be 
able to assist their children v^ith the 
mCwl basic tasks* Improving the 
home learning environment 
thmugh family education is one 
way to enhance family esteem as 
well as child achievement. Family 
literacy prc^rams such as tho*^ 
described earlier are designed to 
break the intei^enerational cycle of 
illiteracy by simultaneously 
addressing the basic skills deficits 
of both parent and child* 

The work of Reginal Clark gives 
further insight into partiailar 
family actions and behaviors that 
support student learning. He 
describes how the "informal" or 
home and communicy curriculum 

, . . stimulates and reinforces 
children's literacy skills de- 
velopmeni by increasing their 
access to experiences that 
encourage them to uttIi^e 
school-related texts, wo^is, 
ideas, and strategies. Home- 
study, leisure reading, dia- 
logue-inquiry, enrichment 
prt^ra ms, money-ma nage- 
ment, and sj^cial knowledge 
hobbies and games are ex- 
amples of experiences that 
generate this informal cur- 
riculum. Research . . . shows 
that students must have ac- 
tive lifestyles and practice lit- 
eracy skills beyond theschool 
day in order to become firm 
and automatic v^th their lit- 
eracy. (Clark, 1989, p.4.) 



Classroom instruction by itself is 
not enough to prcrfuce the "auto- 
maticity" that leads to atove 
average i^rformance of high 
achievers and effective learners. 
Clark supports this claim by 
wv,*itr«:sting the numlw of hours 
succ»*^ml students spend in 
desireable literacy exf^riences 
versus the number of hours spent 
by nonsuccessful students. He also 
lists a number of common parent- 
child intei actions that enhance 
childien's liier;»cy skills. His work 
supports the importance for schools 
to develop models of home learning 
and to work with families in 
implementing an informal curricu- 
lum in the home and community 
that reinforces the important 
literacy skills necessary for school 
achievement. 

Decisionmakings 
Governance and 
Advocacy 

In this form of involvement, parents 
participate on local boards of 
education, as advocates, and on 
school advisory committees. They 
may also be involved in dmsion- 
makiiig rel ting to program input, 
planning and implementation. This 
type of involvement is an important 
requiren?ent of federal special 
education, comf^nsatory educa- 
tion, and early childhood programs 
<see Appendix B) and a key 
component in many school restruc- 
turing efforts. 
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The Illinois State Board of 
Education has long supjmrted 
family inwlxmnettt in educa- 
thn/pirticularly in programs 
serving the at-risk mpuktion in 
areas m program fanning and 
digibiiitypr progmm services. 
Tlie Cftio?^ rchrtn legislation 
takes that mjmventeftt further 
ify mandating local school 
councils which are made up 
predominantly of parent und 
community member.*. The 
Khool councils loill transfer 
fmoerfrotn Chicago's Board of 
Education to the neighborhoods. 
The councUs have the power to 
hire or fire the principal, 
develop a school-improvement 
plan and decide how discretion- 
ary budget money will be spent^ 



hi Minnesota, students and 
their parents haix been pro- 
vided a number of options for 
choice of sc/kkj/s or education 
programs. Uftder thr K-12 
EnroUment Option^, students 
can enroll in a pubUc schml 
outside the district in rjhich 
they live. Goc^ decisionmaking 
about schools requires a careful 
consideration of the fmrent's 
gcmls for the child and the 
child's needs as a learner. 
Par^nts in Minnesota are 
provided a great dml of infor- 
mation on these options tfmugh 
publications, hot lines and 
schwl visits so thai all ^milies 
can best benefit from the state 
policy on choice. 



The parent as a nu'mber of a school- 
based management team, as a 
prt^cttve participant, or as a 
member of the comprehensive 
planning team in the James Comer 
schiK>l model is becoming a key 
romponent of the local school 
management movement. In the 
Comer model the school steering 
mmmittee or advisory council is 
the key tu school improvement. 

Under the din?ction of the 
principal, a representative 
group of parents and teach- 
ers and a child development 
specialist or support staff 
member develop a 'master' 
plan, including building-level 
objectives, goals, and strate- 
gies in three areas: school cli- 
mate, academics, and staff 
development. The activity of 
all other groups in the school 
is based on this master plan. 
(Comer, 1986. p. 442) 

The attendant ^e^ponsibilities as 
well as the knowledge level this 
form of involvement requires of 
parents greatly increase the 
necessity for family education so 
that families pmfit from those 
brcMdened experiences in ways that 
extend beyond the education of 
their children and the improvement 
of their schools. Also as "choice" 
becomes a greater factor in school 
district and state policies, families 
are being given new options in the 
selection of schools and programs 
for their children. Without an 
appropriate knowledge base for all 
families, "choice" may mean no 
choice for many who lack the 
knowledge and skills to negotiate 
beneficial options for their children* 
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Deborah Meier, princifkul of 
Central Park fuist Secondary 
School in Eas' Harlem, cites 
two critical elements for helping 
disaf^ted youth reconnect to 
schiXfls ana to their pimilies. 
One is a structural tssuefor 
schools — break up the huge and 
often hostile schools into 
snmller units so that students 
can be viewed as individuals 
and treated as such. The second 
issue is an etnergin^ role for 
schools and deals with renegoti- 
ating relationships — changing 
the power relationshiv l^etu^eft 
parcfits and their children 
(Raspheny, 1989). Tfiis means 
empowering pareftts in their 
children's eyes such tftat 
parents can better realize their 
roles as protectors, ''bread win- 
ners/' counselors and the like. 
Once empowered, parents are 
better positioned to direct their 
oivH lives and those of their 
children. 



''Undereducated adults are 
dimdvantagedf and their 
children are disadiHintaged, 
and the nation is impoverished 
by their lack of knowledge/' 
(Weston and Weston, 19B7, 
p. 41) 



Comprehensive 
Efforts: Helping 
Schools^ Helping 
Families 

When schools are involved in 
providing for family support, 
education or involvement^ they 
have special opmirtunities to show 
their commitment to families and 
communities and to receive the 
commitment and trust of families 
and Ciimmtmities in return. Such 
programs often represent ways to 
reconnect many at-risk youth and 
their parents to the values and 
activities the larger ^xiety often 
takes for granted, as v^^ell as to 
provide a variety of one-stop 
services to the community. 

By incorporating family support 
and education activities into the 
school site, ^hools are helping to 
develop parents' human capital — 
i.e., the knowledge and attitudes 
which they impart to their children. 
Researchers sugg^t that human 
capital is ptitentially more inipor- 
tant for educational success khan 
material capital (Weston and 
Weslon^ 1987). Henre, educators 
must work to assure that all 
children have both schools and 
parents who are able to instruct 
them well. 

Heleen (1988) proposes a mcxiel of 
family-school relationships that is 
not based on a hierarchical system 
of support^ education or involve- 
ment. Rather he proposes a non- 
directional "complex of participa- 
tion," i.e., using a number of gates 
of entry which may be appropriate 
to the family member's level of 
skill, need or investment. For 
example, parental choice though 



initially involving little participa- 
tion may lead to increased partici- 
f^tion. Also contact initiated by a 
mediating agency or structi re such 
as a church group working for 
school support or a home visitor 
prt^ram for parent education may 
be the entry jK>int for some families 
to school involvement. Heleen 
.believes that family involvement 
can become a reality in schools with 
the hardest to reach families if, 
"school systems develop a broad 
liinge of participator opportumties 
that work cooperatively with 
parents and the community, allow 
parents to determine their own 
needs, provide initially low- 
investment opportunities, and work 
wth other community struc- 
tures.,/' <p. 63) 

Family Programs and 
School Improvement 

Family involvement is a key 
component of school improvement 
and of family empowerment. We 
are now witnessing a move from 
isolated family oriented programs 
at the local level toward their 
instituHonaii/ation as an integral 
component of a larger school 
improvement movement. 

For example, Illinois has developed 
a network of accelerated schools 
designed to address the needs of at- 
risk students. Family participation 
is a key element in these schools. 
Families not only enter into an 
agreement that clarifies the goals of 
the accelerated school and the 
obligations of parents, students and 
staffs but they are also given 
opportunities to interact with the 
schcKil program and to receive 
training for providing active 
assistance to their children. 
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In Wisconsin a Statewide Advisory 
Committee on the Year of the 
Family in Education haa made 
sweeping recommendations to the 
state legislature and superintendent 
of education to supports monitor 
and provide assistance to districts 
in the dewlopment of policies to 
promote family involvement. The 
state education agency is also 
advised to explore and recommend 
specific strategies and policies : n 
preservice and inser\ice teacher 
education progra;us to foster 
greater family involvement at the 
cbssroom level 

This flurry of proposed and current 
activiti^ undei^cores the need for 

1) identifying good practices, 
particularly those whirh are 
effective in schools and communi- 
ties with large numbers of disad- 
vantaged children and families; and 

2) training state education agency 
<SEA) staff in those practices so 
they may stimulate and support 
school/family partnership efforts at 
the local level. Schools will need to 
reposition themselves with respect 
to the family to bring ateut 
sustained improvement in student 
achievement — improvement that 
comes about only with real home- 
schcKJl collaboration and coopera- 
tion. Often this repositioning will 
mean that staff will function in less 
traditional ways. 



Implications for Staff 
Training 

While public schools have tradi- 
tionally been unsuccessful in 
involving the families of children at 
greatest risk of school failure in 
school-family activities, new 
approaches are needed to engage 
all families in partnerships with 
schools to improve the environ- 
.nents where their children live and 
learn. This requires new a»mp^ten- 
cies and commitments of educatoi^ 
(at ail levels) and families. Epstein 
(1987) recomniends formalizing 
methods of training teachers to 
work with families as partners, 
providing ways fir families to 1 elp 
each other, and providing learning 
activities that fariilies can use with 
their children. 

Specificary, many teachers of at- 
risk studenS need help in initiating 
strong school-f^rent programs 
because: 1) they are seldom trained 
to do so^ and 2) many tend to have 
little understanding, of the charac- 
teristics, needs and sti^ngths of 
their children's families. Teachers 
are increasingly expected to 
develop skills for working with 
families and leadership in working 
with advisory groufs in addition to 
their traditional teaching role. 
However, teachen; and administra- 
tors have received little direction 
and training in enhancing family 
involvement in the ^ucation 
process. 



David Williams and Nancy 
Chavkin of the Southwest Educa- 
tional Envelopment Laboratory 
have deveiofHxJ recommendations 
and rescarch-l^sed guidelines and 
strategies for parent involvement 
through teacher training. Their 
work grew from the realization that 
no preservice and inser*ice training 
materials exists for elementary 
teachers that were '"research-based, 
systematized theoretically, Ic^cally 
sequenced/ and accompanied by 
specific methods of teaching f^rent 
involvement to teachers." (Williams 
and Chavkin^ 1986, p. 4) Moreover^ 
they found that few of these kinds 
of materials were available to 
teacher trainers on a widespread 
basis, and that few were research/' 
theory based or developed from the 
perspectives of key parent-involve- 
ment stakeholder groups. 

Among the key recommendations 
Williams and Chavkin have set 
forth for preservice tr:5iningare to: 

■ provide information on various 
models of involvement with 
knowledge about potential 
costs and benefits to be derived 
from each model; and 

■ present family involvement 
inform<jiion as a necessary 
complement of the coursework^ 
not an optional interest area. 



Among the recommendations for 
inseivice training are to: 



■ help teachers di&cuver how 
working with families has the 
potential to improve their 
work, how to develop l^er 
relationships with parents, rnd 
how to develop conwnunity 
support for schools; and 

M f<KXis on teachert ' attitudes and 
motivations to begin working 
with families, then move on to 
knowledge and then to actually 
devloping requisite skills. This 
sequence impliet^ that training 
will consist of a ^ries of 
workshops rather than one- 
shot sessions. 

Among the recommend^^Hons for 
improving involvement in schools 
are to: 

■ include principals and other 
administrators in training since 
they often set the rules and 
policies in the schools; 

■ develop formal district policies 
that clearly spell out the 
commitment to family involve- 
ment; 

■ view all involvement training 
in a developmental sequence 
from the perspectives of 
teachers and famili^^ e.g. 
increasing audience involve- 
ment is simpler and requires 
different skills than involve- 
ment as home tutors; and 

■ establish program activities 
with families as equal partners 
in the education process. 
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State Activities Supporting 
Families and Schools 
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State Activities Supporting 
Families and Schools 



An informal phone survey of SFAs 
conducted in the summer or 1989 
by CCSSO documented a range of 
actions in the states on family 
support, education and involve- 
ment. A catalog of these state 
efforts is listed in Appendix A. 
Many of these efforts complement 
federal programs and their family 
support, education and involve- 
ment provisions (e.g„ Head Start, 
Even a:art, Chapter 1 Many ol 
these efforts, however, go beyond a 
categorical approach to helping the 
child once prci»lems are manifested 
to a family-centered case manage- 
ment approach involving the child 
and the family, the school and othe, 
service providers. 

Many state efforts center on helping 
young and at-r^k families improve 
their role as the child's first teacher 
and provide early childhood 
ser\-:ces, parenting education and 
support (eg., Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, ConnecHcut, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Texas). In support 
of this focus, several states have 
develop^ coordinated service 
approaches through family renters 
and have set in place a range of 
activities to implement and advance 
their policies. 



For example: 

■ Connecticut has put in place 
Parent Education and Support 
Centers aimed at preventing an 
array of child hcxxi and 
adolescent problems by 
supporting families and 
strengthening the capacity of 
parents to implement effective 
home management practices. 
Services provided *it the 
Centers include: education, 
support, information and 
n?ferral, technical assistance, 
training, consultation and child 
care. Additionally, a Young 
Parents Program assists local 
and regional districts in 
developing education pro- 
grams for young parents with 
day care aimponents in s^hoc^l 
settings. This matching grant 
program implemented by the 
state education agency (SEA) 
requires interagency ccx>pera- 
inm for systematic support of 
the health, education, counsel- 
ing and day care services needs 
of the young parents and their 
children. 

■ Hawaii's Parent Community 
Networking Centeni work to 
build trust, community 
networks and personal 
relationships through family 
education, involvement and 
networks in the schools. 
Programs for parents vary 
based on community needs 
and include family education 
classes, problem-solving 
courses, family excursions, 
single-parent support grouj^, 
adult literacy programs and 
parents serving as resource 
people in the schools. 



In addition to instituting 
Family Support Centers 
throughout the stale to provide 
community-based support to 
teen parents or mates and 
relatives of teen parents, 
Maryland is in the process of 
redefining a de* ^ery system to 
children and families vHth 
special needs. The new Office 
for Children and Youth brings 
together thi^* Departments of 
Education, Health and Mental 
Hygiene, Human Resources, 
and Juvenile Services in order 
to address these needs in a 
coordinated fashion. 

The SEA also provides 
leadei^hip in home-school 
cooperation efforts in early 
learning programs and has 
develof^ a plan for cwrdinat- 
ing the efforts of educators and 
programs within the Depart- 
ment for advancing parental 
involvement. 

Minnesota has a statewide 
k^gislated program. Early 
Childhood and Family 
Education^ to strengthen 
famOi^ by supporting parents 
in their efforts in raising 
children. Additionally, the 
state has put in place legisla- 
tion and a range of programs to 
encourage and enable pregnant 
and parenting minors to 
continue in school by tying 
schtx)! attendance to AFDC 
grants to custodial minor 
parents and providing a range 
of services such as parent 
education, planning, ^ranspor- 
tati'^n to day care and school, 
and child care support. 
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■ Missouri has a statutory 
mandate to pravide parent 
education and family support 
services in every school 
district. The Parents as 
Teachers Program is designed 
to enhance child development 
and scholastic performance by 
reaching out to families before 
a diild is bom. All parents with 
children 0*3 years of age are 
eligible for services. 

Some states are beginning to 
replicate the successes of well- 
documented programs in other 
states. The Missouri Parents as 
Teachers model is Wng tried in 
Kansas and Louisiana. 

Other states see the value of family 
education and involvement to 
support the success .^f older 
children and have also developed 
programs addressing the needs of 
specific groups of parents. At-risk 
families such as the mentally 
retarded, those lacking basic skills, 
and thc^ at high risk of child abuse 
are targeted in Iowa. Arkansas and 
Ohio have designed programs for 
low-literacy parents and those in 
economically depressed areas, 
respectively. Hispanic parents have 
been targeted for programs in 
Michigan and New Mexico. 
Alabama, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and West 
Virginia have made special efforts 
involving parents of exceptional 
children. Colc«^do, Maiyland, 
Massachusette, Rhode Island and 
Texas have designed prc^rams for 
parents of dropouts or potential 
dropouts. Arkansas' Prevention 
Partnership uses the Cities in 
Schools mc^el (see Appendix C) to 
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deliver educational (rem^iation 
for a>llege and vocational prepara- 
tion) i%r.d social services to at-risk 
students Ipre-school through 
twelfth grade) and their families. 

Some states are helping families 
learn how io better access the 
educ;:)tion system. Arkansas 
provides support to families to help 
improve thei" understanding of the 
education system, including how to 
work with principals and teachers 
and how to ensure that their 
children can take full advantage of 
educational offi'rings. Idaho trains 
parents in how \o negotiate 
solutions to conlUcts with teachers, 
school administrators and school 
trustees. In Minnesota, parents are 
being instructed ii the elements of 
choicF so that they can make 
informed decisions about schools 
and programs for their children. 

The general schcx>l p^ipulation is 
the ft>cus of family-i^iated activities 
in Alabama, Connecticut and West 
Virginia. Alaska's Edt^cation for 
Parenting program i*^ designed to 
teach parenting and caring skills to 
children in grades K-8. Connecti- 
cut's Young Parent IM>gram not 
only serves adoi^ent pirents but 
also provides non-parent students 
with opportunities to acq jtre 
information on child devtlopnrent, 
parenun>^ *:r*d day care. West 
Virginia will soon implenr ent a 
parenting curriculum 'n the 
secondary schools. 



Several states are developing an 
infrastructure supportive of 
enhanced family involvement in th« 
schimls. California has developed a 
policy awgnizing that schools and 
parents must work as knowledge- 
able partners and requiring schools 
to dc^^^elop compreber^ive pro- 
grams of parent involvement. In 
Pennsylvania, &ipport the Home 
Team is a multifaceted approach to: 
supfK)rt families in how to reinforce 
what childre*^ are laming in 
school; provide parent effectiveness 
training for teen parents and for 
single-parent homemaker pro- 
grams; provide inservice training 
for teachei^ and administrators; 
make parent involvement a part of 
the curriculum of teacher prepara- 
tion programs; and undertake 
significant research efforts into 
effective family involvement 
practices. Massachusetts/ has 
conducted a systematic ? ?view of 
all state mandate for family 
involvement, and is developmg 
strategy guides for serving and 
involving hard-to-reach parents by 
collaterating with community- 
based organizations and infusing 
parent outreach strategies into the 
guidelines and technical assistance 
activities of state education 
programs, 

Ten^ess€^e's statewide Parent 
Involvement Initiative establishes 
diverse model par^at-involvement 
programs, provides f^ ding for the 
formation of teams fro Icxal 
school systems to visit model 
programs, and makes seed grants to 
Iccal systems for program replica- 
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Hon. A state Partners in Education 
Peering Committee has been 
formed to develop and maintain an 
alliance of partnership programs. 
Among the standards for accredit- 
ing pubMc schools in Virginia is the 
requirement that each school have 
in effect a written plan that pro- 
motes interJKtion with the commu- 
nity and that festers mutual 
understanding in providing a 
quality educational program. 

Wisconsin's Statewide Advisory 
Committee on the Year of the 
Family in Education put forth a 
numlN^r of recommendations to 
local boards of education, the ^ate 
Department of Public Instruction, 
and the legislature for a compre- 
hensive program of family involve- 
ment. In the District of Columbia, 
a recent systemwide reoi^anization, 
coupled with tlw movement toward 
a strong schooKbased management 
model has changed the Volunteer 
Services and Training Branch to a 
unit which incorporates direct 
parent involvement. The new focus 
is to: 1) develop a comprehensive 
strategy for incr^sing parental 
involvement in their children's 
educational process; 2) maintain 
and enhance overall community 
involvement in public education; 
and 3} establish guidelines and 
appropriate assistance to schcK>!s jn 
the development and maintenance 
of effective oimmunity relations 
models. 

Leadership, technical assistance, 
publicatioi\s and grants to local 
districts and schools are among the 
strategies employed by states to 
help districts and schools plan and 



implement family programs. The 
Arizona State Education Depart- 
ment provides annual seminars at 
the request of schtK)l principals on 
planning for parent involvement 
(for administrators, teachers and 
Parent Advisory CoundLs), parent- 
teacher communication (for parents 
and teachers), and how to help your 
child learn (for parents). California 
is publicizing its commitment to 
parent involvement in the schools, 
identifying promising programs 
and practices^ tarring funds for 
development of programs, demon- 
stration pmjects and evaluations, 
and providing technical assistance 
to districts and schtK>ls. 

New Jersey's Partners in Learning 
program is design^ to increase 
levels of awareness and participa- 
tion among parents and school staff 
in supporting student achievement. 
Elemental' schools compete for 
grants to develop new pmgrams or 
strengthen existing practices for 
increased parent involvement. 
Ohio's Training Parents for Succes*i 
is a statewide effort to provide 
materials and trainers to all school 
districts and to develop a statewide 
network of trainers to support a 
successful parenting program. In 
Pennsylvania, the Office for Family 
provides teacher inservice pro- 
grams upon request by schcK>ls 
statewide. Recently the Te%as 
Legislature passed several bills that 
provide for greater parent involve- 
ment. Among these is funding for 
pilot parent-involvement and 
education programs and providing 
guidelines for schools in establish- 
ing parental involvement programs. 
The Vii^gin Islands recently created 
two home-school coordinator 
positions to increase family 
involvement in school activities. 



In many states, plans for schixil 
improvement include significant 
family involvement requirements. 
Alabama's Plan for Excellence 
directs Uxral school systems to 
develop plans to; involve individ- 
ual parents in the education of their 
children; establish plans to draw 
the schml and parent together; and 
foster parental participation in in- 
school activities, on advisory 
committees, in volunteer programs, 
career education, extracurricular 
activities and related programs. In 
the Illinois Network of Accelerated 
Schools, parents or guardians of 
participating students are asked to 
affirm an agreement that clarifies 
the goals of the accelerated school 
and the obligations of parents, 
students and school staff. Among 
the goals of Indiana's A+ Program 
is to rcuch out tc parents and draw 
them into the educational process. 
Among the educational initiatives 
in South Carolina's 'Tai^et 2000: 
School Reform for the Next 
C^ade'' are provisions for parent- 
ing classes, adult education and 
seminars to families with children 
from birth to age five. In New York, 
the Community SchcK>ls Program is 
one of the Board of Regents pilot 
initiatives to bring about school 
reform and community renewal by 
addressing the out-of-schocl 
scKiiXJConomic conditions which ^ 
often at the rt>ot of poor academic 
performance. 
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Summary and Conclusions 




The state activiti^ and policies 
illustrated in the pi ivk>us sectte)n 
indicate the commitment among 
state educatton and i^her ag^des 
to family support, education and 
invo!>^ment. Many of the programs 
cited are well^tablished or 
replications of well-established 
prpgiams in oth^ states cr federal 
programs. Many efforts have been 
implemented (mly after a process of 
dialogi:^ with r^^^rchers, experts^ 
families, schcK)! staff and communi- 
ties. Th^ efforts evidence the 



strength erf the mov^ent toward 
the incli^n of the femily on the 
public polky ag^uia. Time efforts 
support a bridge t^twe^ schools 
and families. With ^orts in proc^ 
to build mechanics for strong 
family program oipibilities at the 
state^ local ami school levels and 
with legislative and pr^tical 
incentives for agenda to coordi- 
nate tl^ focuses, the family is 
acquiring a pivotal role in the key 
issues affecting schools and 
children. 
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Appendix A 



Catalog of State 
Activiities in Family 
Support, Education 
and Involvement 



Alabama 

Parent involvement is a key 
a>mponent of the state's 
Community Education 
program in the W local 
programs funded through the 
state. The SEA s Community 
Education Office provides 
t^hnical assistance to these 
programs, many of which have 
a focus relating to increasing 
volunteers in the schools, 
developing programs of home 
visits^ improving home-schwl 
communication and parent- 
teacher amferences, and 
increasing business-induhtry 
support 

Alabama's Han for Excellence 
is the <itaiewide blueprint for 
improving public education in 
Alabama. A significant 
segment of the plan addresses 
parent involvement and directs 
local school systems to develop 
plans to involve individual 
parents m the education of 
their children, establish and 
implement plans to draw the 
school and parent together, 
and to foster parental partici- 
pation in in-school adivities, 
on advisory committees, in 
volunteer programs, career 
education, extracunicular 
activities and related pro- 
grams. 



The needs of parents of 
exceptional children are also 
being addressed. A parent 
guide on referral, processing, 
evaluation and due process as 
well as *H?rvices sj^alists and 
CO! .,-ining a toll fan? number 
! *= tH^n develofHHi and 
widely dissemtrmted. Also a 
parent training manual is being 
developed. 

Alaska 

The state continue* its inter- 
agency efforts tti pixjvide 
compn?lHmsive services for 
young children ages 0-8 
including strong components 
for parent and family involve- 
ment. The foundation of the 
Alaska Parenting Mcxiel is 
built upon respect for the 
ability of parent.^ and family 
memNiTS to judge their own 
needs and to know what they 
want to learn. This leads to a 
parent-centered curriculum 
where parents take responsibil- 
ity for planning and directing 
appropriate activities. 

Additionally, the SEA is imple- 
menting a pilot project. 
Education for Parenting, to 
teach parenting and caring 
skills to children K-8 grades. 
State activities in school 
restructuring efforts in six 
districts also have strong 
parent cumpc^nents. 



Arizona j 

The SEA provides annual 
seminars at the request of 
schixil principals on: "Planning 
for Parent Involvement" for 
administrators, teachers and 
Parent Advisory Councils; 
"Paivnt-Teacher Communica- 
tion" for parents and teachers; 
and "Uo^ to Help Your ChUd 
Learn" for parents. The sem- 
inars arc each two hours long 
and the participants receive a 
handbixik of materials. 

Arkans<'i5 

Thi Home Instruction 
Pit^ram far Pre^ool 
Youngsters (HIPPY) is 

designed to provide training to 
parents in the education of 
their child in the home 
envirtmment in older to better 
prepare disadvantaged 
children for successful bt^in- 
nings in the public schools. 
Parents are taught to work 
with their children 15 minutes 
a day, five days a week, 30 
wrecks a year ^or two years. 

Cities in SchiKils /Communities 
in Schools (CIS) is a national j 
pn^gram known in Arkansas as 
the Arkansas Prevention 
Partnership. The program 
delivcKs educational (remeuia- 
tion f{ir college and vwational 
preparation) and social services 
to students (pn.*-school through 
twelth grade) and their 
families. The prt^ram assists 
liMral school districts, local 
government Quorum Courts, 
human servia* providers, j 
private sector organizations, i 
state government agencies, i 
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busine»s^ and industry in de- 
veloping a schotil-based 
integrated human i»ervice 
delivery system* School 
community agency fH?rsonnel, 
volunteers and mentors are 
managed in s»uch a way as to 
maximize propinquity, staff 
coordination and program- 
matic excellence to solve 
chronic problems at their 
earliest possiWe stages. 

The Arkansas Prevention Part- 
nership project is committed to: 
1) the earliest poss bie identifi- 
cation of need in al-risk 
children, adolescents and 
paivnts; 2) comprehensive 
coordination l?etween service 
providers, educators and 
families; 3) p?rsonaUsm, i.e., 
tite face to face regular contaa 
that keeps students from be'ng 
lost in dehumanizing data and 
paperwork; and 4) continuity 
in follow through activities 
until the problems of at-risk 
students arc solved. 

Aricansas Pai. nts: Partners in 
Learning Experiences tAPPLE) 

provides down-to-earth, basic 
tools parents can use to 
improve communication with 
their child's teacher and to help 
their child in school APPLE is 
av ailable statewide in local 
schools from the Arkansas 
Department of Education. 
APPLE includes a television 
aeries aired weekly on the 
Educational Television 
Network; meetings in the 
community school where 
people trained in this area will 



further help paa*nts ck>se the 
gap iK^tween schcxil and home; 
and training guides, brochun?s 
and other literature to supple- 
ment tht televisi3n and school 
meeting training. 



The Caliiomia Stale B<^rd of 
Education has developed a 
policy recc^nizing that schools 
and j:^rents must work as 
i^nowledgeable j^rtners ana 
nequiring schools to develop 
comprehensive pn>grams of 
parent involvement. Tlie 
purpose of these programs is 
to: help parents develop 
parenting skills and fester 
amditions at home that 
support children's efforts in 
learning; prt.vide j^rents with 
the knowledge of techniques 
design^ to assist children in 
teaming at ho"ne; provide 
access to and axirdinate 
community and support 
services for children and 
families; promote clear two- 
way communication betw^^en 
the school and the family as to 
schtx>l progranm and children's 
progress; involve parents, after 
appropriate training, in 
instructional and suppt>rt roles 
at the school; and support 
parents as decision makers and 
develop their leadership in 
governance, advisory, and 
adA'ocacy roles. 
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In supfKirt of this effort, the 
Stale Boart' supports the SEA 
by: publicizing its commitment 
to parent involvement in the 
Mrhools; identifying promising 
programs and practices; 
targeting funds for the devel- 
opment of programs, demon- 
stration projects, and evalu- 
ations; providing schiKil 
districts and schtK>ls with 
technical assistance and 
support to develop effective 
parent involvemtM programs; 
incorporating specific criteria 
for effective parent involve- 
ment strategies into the 
Department's progran quality 
review; and providing continu- 
ing follow-up and evaluation 
of the effects of the [Apart- 
ment's statewide initiative. 

Additionally a numt?er of 
programs in the SEA support 
parent education. In the Child 
envelopment Division, parent 
education is a component of all 
programs such as General 
Child Care, School- Age Parents 
and Infant Development, 
School Age-Community Child 
Care, and Latch Key Resource 
and Referral. 

Quality Education Project 
(QEP) is a not-for-profit 
corporation founded in 1982 to 
mobilize public and parental 
support for education. The 
Project's goal is to provide a 
system for involving piirents, 
teachers, school adn-an^ *i^tors, 
and the general community in 
partnerships which will have a 
positive impact on student 
success, QEP is based on the 
assumption that all parents 
love their children and want 
the t^t possible education for 
them. 



Califomia 



QEP does the foUmving in a 
«ichool or di^rict: 

■ Conducts an asj^cssmcnt of 
the dfctrict's needs. 

■ Envelops a parent 
involvement plan tailored 
to each school's needs. 

II Provides effective hands- 
on material and personal 
a>nsuUing assistance and 
training for principals, 
teachers, parents and 
district office staff as 
necessary to implement 
the QEP plan. 

■ Assists with the support 
and strategies necessary 
for successful program 
implementation. 

■ Works with business, 
medical, and religious 
communities to build 
rapport and develop 
support for the schiKils. 

Colorado 

Recent legislation ha«: mifiated 
a state pilot pr>Ciioi>l program 
for 2m at-risk children. The 
legislation mandates represen- 
tation of parents on district 
preschool program advisory 
councils, home visits by 
pre5»chw>l teachers, and 
teaching activities in the home 
between each pupil and the 
pupil's parent. The SEA must 
develop guidelines for partici- 
pating districts to follow in 
establishing the responsibilities 
of parents in the district 
preschool program. No child 
can be accepted in the district 
preschool program unless one 
or tH)th of the parents agree to 
assume these responsibilities. 



Part 2 of the Schimi Firiance 
Act of 1988 mandates new re- 
quirements for accountability 
of the long-range planning for 
educational improvement 
which involves the total 
community. Each schcK>l 
building must establish an 
Advis<iry Accountability 
Committee (which includes 
j^rents) to define individual 
building goals and plans in 
keeping with state and local 
l>oard objectives of improving 
graduation rates, attendance 
rates and student achievement. 
The SEA is *olding worksho*^ 
for district learns, including 
parents^ to train them in the 
prcKess of planning and 
accountability. 

Sina*1979, the SEA has 
sponsored regional workshops 
for partmts of exceptional 
children and administrators to 
help develop a parent network 
throughout the state to provide 
support and information. More 
than 3,CKK) parents and pmfes- 
sionals have participated in 
one or more of the ''Parents En- 
a>uraging Parents'' iPEP) Con- 
ferences, which are planned 
and amducted by a team of 
parents of children with 
disabilities, teachers and 
administrators. 



A dropout prevention program 
funded through the Educa- 
tit al Quality Act o*^ 1985 
funded nine school district 
projects many of which had 
pnnent involvement compo- 
nents (e.g,^ one project, A 
Susf^nsion Alternative 
Program, provided students 
with a place to continue their 
academic woric while sus- 
I>ended and involved commu- 
nity^ agencies and the students' 
parents.) 

Connecticut 

Family Resource Centers are 

compreheasive, intimated, 
community-based systems of 
family support and child 
development services located 
in schcxU buildings. Operated 
by early childhood specialists. 
Family Resource Centers 
establish, within the commu- 
nity, a full continuum of early 
childhood services which 
encourages the optimal 
development of children and 
families Beginning with new 
and expectant parents. Family 
Resource Centers provide a 
ctx>rdinated local ser\'ice 
structure through which 
families access parent educa- 
tion, parent training, family 
support, infant/toddler, 
preschool and school-age child 
care services, and family day 
care homes. Support and 
training for family day care 
home providers and teen 
pnegnancy prevention services 
are also provided. The system 
of services encourages the best 
pt>ssible start for all children 
and families lining in the 
community or neighborhood 
served by the Family Resource 
Center. 
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Parent Educatioii and Support 
Centers are prtn^ention 
programs aimed at preventing 
an array ^ hildhood and 
adolescent problems (e g., 
delinquency, child abuse and 
neglect, substance abuse^ 
teenage pregnancy) by 
sup{K>rting families and 
strengthening the capacity of 
parents to implement effective 
family management practices. 
Each of the ten Centers funded 
in Connecticut must provide 
services in e^^ch of the follow- 
ing four required service 
categories: Parent Education 
and Training; Parent Support; 
Information and Referral; and 
Technical Assistance, Training 
and Consultation. In addition 
each Center must provide child 
care, include specific services 
for fathers and establish a 
Parent Advison^ Board. Th.* 
program is implemented by the 
Department of Children and 
Youth Services. 

Young Parents Program. The 

purpose of the program is to 
assist local and regional school 
districts to design, develop and 
implement education programs 
for young parents with day 
care components in a school 
setting. It provides an opportu- 
nity to ensure that young 
mothers and fathers have 
access to a suitable edricational 
program while fulfilling their 
obligations to their child; to 
assist young parents to acquire 
parenting skills and informa- 
tion on child development 
which will increase their 
competency as parents; to 
provide a ccntinuity of care for 
the infants and thus an 
opportunity for early interven- 
tion for these high risk babies; 
and to provide non-parent 



students with an opportunity 
to acquire information on child 
development, parenting and 
day care. This matching grant 
program implemented by the 
State Education r^p-rtment to 
local and regional schtxil 
districts requires a commit- 
ment to establish intei agency 
c<x>peration. This affords the 
opportunity for a «nore 
systematic support for the 
health, educational counseling 
and day care services nee«is of 
the young parents and the.^ 
children. The program allows 
fo a diversity of locally 
designed options ^o be eligible 
for hmding. 



With the goal of increasing 
access to vocational education 
for at-risk populations, the 
state plan toi v;^cational 
education requi;es that schools 
which conduct occupational 
training programs provide a 
description of those programs 
and eligibility n^uirements for 
entrance into tht^ programs 
to handicapp^ and academi- 
cally and ea^nomically 
disadvantaged students and 
their parents. A program has 
been developed for parents of 
8th graders regarding voca- 
tional/technical options in 
high schtK)!. Parent? of 
disabled students are to 
participate in tho development 
of a vocational education 
program when appropriate as 
determined by the Individual- 
ized Education Plan. 



Department of Defense Depend- 
ents Schools 

The DOD Schools have 
developed a videotape, a 
facilitator's guide, and a 
participant's workb(x>k for 
parents on School Advisory 
Committees, 

District of Columbia 

Parent Creation is a very im- 
portant part of early childhood 
programming. Both Head Start 
and the D.C. Public Schools' 
Infant Program mandate 
parent education /involvement. 
Early childhcxKi staff in the 
prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten programs conference 
with parents, provide monthly 
instructional activities to be 
carried out at lome, and hold 
parent-' n ining workshops. 

In 1978, the v olunteer Services 
and Training Branch was estab- 
lished to supplement direct 
services to students, teachers 
and administrators through the 
increased utilization of 
community volunteers. The 
Branch operated in a program 
response mode; creating new 
volunteer programs to respond 
to either systemwide priorities 
or community interest. The 
responsibility for program 
maintenance and concurrent 
support lemained with the 
Central Office and marginal 
responsibility for volunteer 
recruitment^ volunteer recogni- 
tion, program evaluation and 
reporting was placed at local 
schools. As a result few schiwils 
develop^ the capacity to 
establish and maintain 
communify-involvement 
efforts that directly relate to 
their mission and goals. 



Delaware 
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A recent systemwide reorgani- 
zation, coupled with the move- 
ment tuvward a strong school- 
based management model has 
mandated the restructuring of 
the pre\ious operations of the 
* Volunteer Services and 
Training Branch to incorporate 
direct parent involvement in 
order to: 1 ) develop a compre- 
hensive strategy for increasing 
parental involvement in their 
children's educational process; 

2) maintain and enhance 
overall community involve- 
ment in public education; and 

3) establish guidelines and 
appropriate assistance to 
schools in the development 
and maintenance of effective 
community relations models. 
The new goal toward enhanc- 
ing community relations 
creates a need for well-trained, 
prepared technical assistance 
representatives to provide 
supports to local administra- 
tors and staff. 

Florida 

New early childhtxxl legisla- 
tion emphasises family 
education and invuivemcnt in 
th*?ir child's educational 
progress, and requires prekin- 
dergarten early iiitervention 
programs to build upon 
existing services, work in 
cooj'eration with other 
programs for young child rcn 
and to coordinate procedures 
such as contracting, coUoca- 
tion, mainstreaming and 
cooperative funding with Head 
Starts public and private 
providers of day care, handi- 
capped student preschool 
programs, programs for 
migrant children, Chapter 1, 
subsidised dt y care, adult 
literacy programs, and other 
services. 



Additionally a prekindergarten 
leadership confereno? on 
parent invoh^emen* and parent 
education was held recently for 
professionals. Special educa- 
tion. Chapter 1 and Migrant 
Education also amtinue efforts 
in parent involvement and 
education. 

During the 1988 Legislative 
session, the General Assembly 
passed the Community 
Education and Development 
Act. When it is funded the 
Geoi^ia Department of 
Community Affairs will 
administer the program of 
immunity education and 
development grants to boards 
or education for activities such 
as helping individuals and 
communities augment tradi- 
tional educational pro^iams 
through identifying and 
addressing common probteins 
(eg., unemployment adult 
illiteracy, vocational training, 
teenage prt^nancy and drug 
abuse) and utilizing the 
resiiurces of the ItKal school 
system. 

Hawaii 

Hawaii's Parent Community 
Networking Centers were 
designed to build trust, 
community networks and 
personal relationships through 
family education, invtilvement 
and networks in the schools. 
Prtigrams for parents vary 
based on community needs 
and include family education 
classes, problem-solving 
coui^es, family excursions, 
single-parent support groups, 
adult literacy programs and 
parents serving as restrurce 
people in the schools. 

4Z 



The Parent Line is a telephone 
warm line service of thr^ Parent 
Information Projeti and is a 
free source of information for 
parents and other concerned 
individuals who have ques- 
tions regarding children. The 
Parent Line professionals 
resj^ the value of parents' 
concerns and culture, and work 
with the f^rents to clarify the 
nature of the problem and, as 
appropriate, provide informa- 
tion at>out: children's social, 
emotional, intellectual, and 
physical development; 
problem solving and positive 
parenting techniques; and 
community resources. The 
Parent Line intends to reduce 
the potential for child abuse 
and neglect by assisting 
parents and other caregivers in 
coping with the stresses of 
parenting and by linking 
parents with community 
resources. 

Teddy Bear Post is a quarterly 
mental health newsletter for 
parents of children from 2-6 
years of age, II focuses on 
social, emotionaL behavioral, 
developmental and everyday 
interests, concerns and 
problems of young children. 
Goals are to increase parents' 
knowledge and feelings of 
competence, and to reiluce 
anxiety of parenting and 
potential for child abuse. 



Keiki 'O Hawaii is a series of 
newsletters especially designed 
to give first-time parents 
infoimation on their child's 
social, emotional and physical 
development. It also includes 
informdtion on nutrition, 
health, safety and guidance 
The series was written to ease 
the transition to parenthood, to 
help new parents care for their 
titles confidently and 
effectively and to encourage 
new parents to acknowledge 
their own feelings and needs. 
Keiki 'O Hav^aii is a joint 
pro^ of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, University 
of Hawaii and the Children's 
Mental Health Services Branch, 
I>epartment of Health. 

Idaho 

The State Department of 
Education and the Office of the 
State Board of Education have 
colIat>oratively produced and 
distributed Preparing for ^he 
Future^ a reference file and 
planning kit distributed to 
parents of all 9-12 grade 
students. Intended to raise 
parents' awareness of their 
children's school performance 
and progress, career goals, 
personal development, and 
school resourcet*/ the large 
envelope allows parents to 
keep all school-related records 
in one place. Printed on the 
outside of the envelope are 
high school graduation 
requirements, year-by-year 
grade-level activities to help 



students with long-term 
planning, and ''check-lists" to 
guide parents as they help their 
childr^ with career planning 
and exploration, educational 
and vocational development, 
and persoMl growth. The 
cover letter and envelope 
information are also available 
in Spanish to serve Idaho's 
Hispanic Parents. 

The Idaho Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling 
Program Model developed by 
the State Ctep^rtment of 
Education and the Idaho 
Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion stress^ ihe '^responsive 
services" aspect of school 
counseling, including consulta- 
tion and personal and crisis 
counseling involving all 
members of a family- The 
model will be piloted in school 
districts during the 1^-91 
school year. 

The State Department of 
Education has provided staff 
support for a third statewide 
conference on alternative 
dispute resolution tha^. 
includes a component to train 
parents how to negotiate 
solutions to conflicts with 
teachers, school administrators, 
and the school trustees. 



Originally begun by Boise State 
University, the Parent Educa- 
tion Center is now a United 
Way agency subsidized in part 
by the state's largest school 
district. It organizes parent 
study groups and offers family 
counseling at a low cost to 
adolescent parents, troubled 
families, and others. Several 
school districts offer parenting 
courses to pregnant teens. 
Effective in the Idaho 

Legislature earmarked funds to 
support alternative schools to 
students at risk of dropping 
out of school; to qualify for 
state supjx>rt, such programs 
are encouraged to include 
instruction on p^rendng skills 
and to offer day care when 
those enrolled are already 
parents. 

Illinois 

The state prekindergarten 
program mandates parent 
education and follows the 
Head Start mcxiel. 

The Teenage Single Parent 
Initiative is a collaborative 
effort between the Illinois State 
Board of Education and three 
organizations already active in 
working with teenage parents: 
Parents Tck) Soon, Ounce of 
Prevention Fund and The 
Illinois Caucus on Teenage 
Pregnancy. Under this initia- 
tive, nine pilot sites are funded 
to address the education and 
employment needs of teenage 
single parents. Parenting 
education is an important 
component at all of these 
service sites. 
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The state has developed a 
network of accelerated schools 
designed to address the needs 
of at-risk students by mmimiz- 
ing the intervention of tradi- 
tional pull-out progranis and 
using other strategies designed 
to accelerate the learning of 
students in the regular 
classroom. All parent or 
guardians of participating 
students are asked to affirm an 
agreement that clarifies the 
gt^ls of the accelerated school 
and the obligations of parents, 
students and school staff. 
Parents are given opportunities 
to interact with the sch<K>l 
program and to receive 
training for providing active 
assistance to their children 
including the academic skills 
: *rcessary to understand what 
the child is doing. Efforts are 
being made to work closely 
with agencies offering adult 
basic education to provide the 
parental foundation* 



Indiana 



In 1987 the A+ Program for 
Educational Excellence was 

implemented in the state. 
Among the many goals of the 
A+ Program is to reach out to 
parents and draw them into the 
educational process. The 
program created the Commit- 
tee on Educational Attitudes, 
Student Motivation, and 
Parental Involvement as an 
integral part of its plan for 
excellence in education. The 
leadership and support 
provided by this committee 
have enabled schools across the 



state to develop their own 
individualiz€?d programs, each 
uniquely suited to the needs of 
students, parents, and teachers 
within that school or corpora- 
tion. With a $250,(KX) appro- 
priation^ competitive mini- 
grants ($1,WX)) were made to 
sch(X>l districts for improving 
parental involvement and 
increasing student motivation. 
Larger grants ($12,aK)) went to 
schcK)l districts for initiating 
parental involvement and 
increasing student motivation. 
Six regional conferences were 
held arid learning goal bro- 
chures were develop^ for 
parents by grade level A 
collection of exemplary efforts. 
"What's Working in Indiana" 
has recently been published. 



Kansas 



Iowa 



The goal of a Parent Education 
Pn^ram for at-risk parents 
(mentally retarded, lacking 
basic skills, lacking parenting 
skills, decisionmaking and 
problem-solving skills, and 
high risk for child neglect/ 
abuse) of infants, preschool 
and elementary-age children is 
to provide a healthful^ nurtur* 
ing home environment. The 
focus is on parent-child 
interaction, developing skills to 
enable p>arents to help children 
interact at age-appropriate 
levels and to help with school 
readiness. Parents develop 
skills in helping with motor, 
mental and emotional growth 
and learn to assume a suppor- 
tive role for the school. A 
Human Gmwth and Etevelop- 
ment Guide to Curriculum 
envelopment has recently been 
distributed to districts in the 
state. 



Kansas is implementing the 
Missouri Parents is Teachers 
<PAT) mcxlel. Th- i^nsas 
version is an adult education 
program for j^rents who have 
children tetween the ages of 
one and ihree. Its gcHiIs are to: 
provide knowledge to parents 
about normal child develop- 
ment and effective parenting 
practices; inform parents about 
the devetopment status of their 
children; secure and maintam 
community awareness and 
support for PAT; and conduct 
an annual evaluation of the 
prt^ram and its components. 
The jm^am was piloted at 
five locations in Kansas by the 
Kansas Child Abuse Preven- 
tion Council with funding from 
Ronald McCtonald's Children's 
Charities. Additional programs 
have been developed with the 
1%9-90 school year being the 
first year prt^rams have been 
operated through the local 
schcK3l districts. The Division of 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Education with funds from the 
Carl Peikir.^i Vocational 
Education Act is funding six 
prc^rams through home 
economics departments during 
the 1989-1990 school year. 



ERIC 
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Ktntucky 

The Parent and Child Educa- 
tion^ or PACE, is a literacy 
project which uses state funds 
to serve both i^rents and 
children in public schools. The 
project allows illiterate parents 
and their preschool children to 
go to school together. PACE is 
provided within the context of 
an adult literacy program in 
tl^ public schools. At present 
18 school districts participate in 
the program. 

The Kentucky Integrated 
Delivery System (KIDS) is a 

collaborative effort between 
the Cabinet for Human 
Resources and the Kentucky 
Ctepartment of Education. The 
Kits program does not 
provide any new or expanded 
services to children. Rather, the 
intent is to minimize the 
negative affect personal and 
family problems might have on 
a child's learning by better 
integrating existing services 
provided to that child by 
school and agency personnel. 
Schools and participating 
agencies are expected to 
implement within existing 
resources. Once the feasibility 
of on-site collaboration 
between schools and human 
service agencies is firmly 
established, a determination 
will be made as to any new or 
additional services which can 
be appropriately delivered 
through this integrated 
delivery system. 



&:hool responsibilities include: 

■ provide office spare for 
agency perstinnel at 
selected schcK>l sites 
mutually agreed upon; 

■ train relevant school 
personnel in the proce- 
dures for collaboration 
agreed upon between the 
school and each participat- 
ing service agency; 

■ share schcKjl information 
with agency personnel 
within limits set for 
confidentiality of school 
and human service records 
and information; 

■ d^ignate a staff person to 
be resjH>nsible for admini- 
stering the interagency 
agreement on behalf of the 
participating school site(s); 

■ participate in a state-level 
evaluation program 
designed to assess the 
program's implementation 
and impact on students; 
and 

■ make teachers and other 
professional sch(K>l staff 
available to coilaborate in 
the planning and evalu- 
ation of trealment pro- 
grams for mutual clients. 
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Louisiana 

The Parent Educattim Program 
for Parents of Al-Risk 
Children ages birth to four is 
being piloted in four districts 
ihis year. The program is an 
adaptation of the Missouri 
Parents as TeacheiB Program 
and involve developmental 
screening for children, home 
visits, and group meetings of 
parents. The project is l>eing 
fonded at a level of $3(X),(K)0 
with 8C oil production 
revenues. 

Maine 

The Early ChildhcKKl and 
Family Education project 
provides for the creation of 
seven regiortal sites to demon- 
strate effective models to 
ensure school success for all 
children^ based on a coordi- 
nated etfort between the 
community and the local 
school. The sites will act as a 
resource for preservicc and 
inservice staff training, as a 
source of information for early 
childhood /elementary 
educators and parents, and as 
demonstration sites for school 
districts interested in starting 
such programs. A major i >cus 
of this initiative will be to 
effectively coordinate with 
existing early childhood 
programs and services. 

Each site mil be under the 
direction of a community 
resource team composed of 
representatives from local 
schools. Head Start, the local 
preschcK>l handicapped 
coordinator, private/public 
child care providers, health 
care professionals, parents, the 
business community and state 
agencies. 



Maryland 

In im vith a total budget of 
over $2 million^ the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources 
established Family Support 
Centers in 11 sites providing 
services to more than 3AW 
individuals. The purpose of the 
Centers is to provide commu- 
nity-based support services to 
teen parents or mates and 
relative of teen parents to: 1) 
prevent unwanted pregnancies 
among adolescents; 2) assist 
adolescent parents to become 
better parents; 3) assure the 
healthy growth and develop- 
ment of children of adolescent 
parents; and 4) help adolescent 
parents complete school and 
prepare for employment. A 
core of services is provided 
including: parenting skilk; 
health care and family plan- 
ning; assessment and diagnos- 
tic services for parent and 
child; f^r support activities; 
educational opportunities 
including GED; and job 
preparation and skill develop- 
ment to prepare for employ- 
ment. 

The state is in the process of 
redefining a delivery system to 
children and famili€?s with 
special needs. The Governor's 
new Office for 'hildrenand 
Youth brings together the 
Departments of Education, 
Health and Mental Hygiene, 
Human Resources and Juvenile 
Services in order to address 
these needs in a comprehensive 
fashion. The state is also 
piloting a program in Prince 
George's County funded 
through the Casey Foundation 
to provide compiehensive and 
coordinated services to families 
tn need. 



The Gtwemor's Office for 
Children and Youth is imple- 
menting a pro^ to enhance 
parenting skills from concep- 
tion to schm>I entry. The Office 
has developH?d *^ There's A 
New Baby in Your Family," the 
first in a seri^ of parent- 
education handlx)oks designed 
to be supfK>rtive of parents and 
to promote the health, growth 
and development of Mary- 
land's chiWren. These publica- 
tions are easy to read (geared 
to the 4th or 5th grade reading 
level) and addiess a brMd 
range of parent cimcems. 

The Maryland State Cfepart- 
ment of Education has encour- 
aged schools to assign priority 
to the continuous refinement 
and implementation of home- 
school cooperation efforts in 
early learning programs. The 
publication, ''A Process for 
Assuring Home-School 
Cooperation in Early Learning 
Programs/' delineates a 
process designed to help 
schools assess the current type, 
level, and quality of their 
home-school cooperation 
efforts. 



The Bureau of Educational Do- 
velopment set up the Bureau of 
Parental Involvement Task 
Force to: 1 > identify and review 
all current objectives, activities^ 
and materials within the 
Bureau related to parent 
involvement; and 2) prepare a 
plan for expanding and 
coordinating existing efforte in 
a Bureau context. The Action 
Plan for Advancing Parent 
Involvement describes the role 
of educators in the parental 
arena and the mission, goals 
and definitions to guide the 
collaborative efforts of the 
Bureau. 

Maryland's Tomoirow was 

established as a dropout 
prevention program funded 
with state and federal JTPA 
money that provides compre- 
hensive, ye^^r-round instruction 
and sup{x>rt to help under- 
achieving youth meet academic 
expectations^ attain high '^rhool 
credentials^ and enter employ- 
ment and /or further schooling. 
The Promising Practices Grant 
Program provides incentive 
funds to encourage local 
pit^rams to design and 
implement demonstration 
projects which might be 
replicated by other Maryland's 
Tomorrow prop?cts* Among 
promising practices priorities 
are developing and testing 
strategies for increasing parent 
involvement that focus on 
infoiming parents about the 
program, the school, and thei/ 
child's progress and aorom- 
plishments; identifying 
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activities within the curriculum 
that provide opportunities for 
linking home and schcx)!; 
encouraging parents to set a 
time and place for the comple- 
tion of homework; involving 
pari^nts as guest speakers, 
volunteer mentors or tutors, 
and internship sponsoi's; 
providiitg parent awareness 
and learning opportunities 
thrcnigh seminars, discussions 
and sup]X>rt groups; and 
involving parents as advisors 
in the planning, development, 
implementation, operation, 
and evaluation of parent 
involvement efforts. 

Massachusetts 

The state is in its second year of 
a three-year initiative to 
coordinate and strengthen its 
state education agency's 
mandates and support for 
family involwment in educa- 
tion, with a special focus on 
under served and underrepre- 
sented parents. Activities and 
accomplishments in the first 
year (1988-«9) included: a 
systematic review of all state 
education mandates for family 
involvement, a statewide 
survey of parent involvement 
practices in the local education 
agencies (LEAs), a handbcK)k 
and set of fact sheets on parent 
involvement, statewide 
conferences on home-school 
collaboration and working 
meetings with j:^rent outreach 
practitioners from over 50 
LEAs 



Activities in the second year 
(1989-90) will include: the 
development and dissemina- 
tion of a strat^es guide for 
serving and involving hard-t> 
reach parents through collabo- 
ration with other community 
based organizations, four pilot 
projects modelling different 
approaches to parent outreach 
and education through 
ojllaboration between schools 
and other community agencies; 
and the infusion of parent 
outreach strategies into the 
guidelines and technical 
assistance activities of state 
education programs- 
Family involvement and 
support is also a key cr >- 
nent of the state's two u. ^ r 
intervention programs tai^eted 
on at-risk students. TTie 
Chapter im Eariy Childhood 
I^ogram requires each grant 
recipient to involve parents in 
decisionmaking and other 
program activities, including 
parent-education experiences. 
In 1988, the Chapter 
Dropout Prevention Pnogram 
funded two teen parenting 
programs serving parenting 
teens and their infants and 
toddlers. 

Michigan 

Both the federal Chapter 1 
pmgram and the state Article 3 
Program include required 
parental involvement activities. 
The Article 3 program funds 
projects in 200 districts and 
requires p^irent mvolvement 
for project planning and 
evaluation and a parent 
majority in the planning group. 



One strategy of Michigan's 
Hispanic Dropout Prevention 
Program is a parent training 
program geared toward three 
aspects of parental develop- 
ment—accessing information, 
taking advantage of commu- 
nity resoujres, and pirenting 
technique. 

MiiMiemta 

The goal of the Eariy Child- 
hcKKi Family Education 
(ECFE) prpgra- i is to 
strengthen families by suppKsrt- 
ing parents m their efforts in 
raising childrOT. The program 
offers child de\'elopment 
information and alternative 
parenting techniques, fosters 
effective communication 
between parents and their 
children, supplements *he 
discovery md learning 
experiences of children, and 
promotes jx>sitive |^rental 
attitudes thr^^'ghcut their 
children's school years. ECFE 
was operated on a pilot b?sis 
for 10 years through competi- 
tive grants to local school 
districts by the Council on 
Quality Education of the State 
Department of Education, In 
1984 it was legislated for 
voluntary statewide implemen- 
tation. In FY 1^ the program 
sei ed 62,(KM) families and was 
funded with $7,54 million in 
state aid and $10J million in 
property tax revenues. Local 
districts may also charge 
participants reasonable fees but 
mu^»t waive fees for those 
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unaWe to pay. In FY there 
were 310 programs. In FY 19%, 
tht program is being imple- 
mented by 340 districts, 
encom -assing % percent of the 
state'^s eligible populatiun. 

All children and parente of 
children from birth to kinder- 
garten age are eligible. Special 
efforts are made to involve 
low-income fan\ilies and those 
experiencing stress. State 
statute requires substantive 
parental involvement and 
parents comprise the maprity 
of members of required local 
advisory councils. Services 
include weekly classes for 
children held simultaneously 
with a parent class. Services 
may also include home visits 
for outreach and education/ 
support^ access to toys and 
bcx>ks, special events, newslet- 
ters and sibling care. 

Early Childhood Screening. 

This is a developmental and 
health screening program 
aimed at three-year olds 
wherein barriers to school 
readiness are identified and 
referrals are made to reduce 
problems. This program 
provides feedback to parents 
who then choose among 
available health and educa- 
tional preschool programs to 
meet the needs of young 
children. 



Education for Pregnant 
Minors and Minor Parents. 
School districts must make 
available an educational 
program to enable pregnant 
minors and minor custodial 
parents to complete high 
school. Tlie program must use 
appropriate oimmunity 
services and must recognize 
individual needs and parental 
lesponsibiliti^. If a youth 
receives social services or 
employment/training services, 
the district must develop the 
individual's educational 
program in consultation with 
the providers of these service. 

Mandatory School Attendance 
for AFDC Young Paients. All 

custodial parents thr<jugh age 
19 who do not have a high 
school diploma or equivalent 
must attend an edu^tional 
program leading to a high 
school diploma or certain other 
educational options. Failure to 
comply results in the grant 
being put into a third-party 
receivership. School districts 
are required to report atten- 
dance to county social g^rvic^. 

Adolescent Parent Planning. 

Miner patents are required to 
plan for themselves and their 
children. The plan must 
coni^iJer education, parenting 
skills, health care^ living 
arrangements, economic self- 
sufficiency, and services 
needed to alleviate personal 
f rohlems. The county social 
service agency is required to 
assist in development of the 
plan. Any adolescent paient or 
pregnant adolescent may 
request help in developing a 
plan. 



Transportation Aid for 
Adolesc^^nt Parents. SchcK»l 
districts are legally permitted 
to provide transpK)rtation for 
custodial parents and their 
children between honte, day 
care and ^hool according to 
criteria established by the IcKral 
school board. Regular trans- 
portation funding is available 
for such transportation if it is 
v^thin the attendance area of 
the school. For alternative 
programs, transportation may 
be provided across district 
lines fiom participating 
districts. 

Clilld Care Funds* Adolescent 
parents who are in high school 
or msh to return to school may 
be eligible for child care 
funding on a slM'^ ^. scale 
basis. This fundi**^ is handled 
through county social service 
agencies. Child caie can l« 
provided by the school (with 
accrued child care fees from 
parents and the state child care 
funding program) or l?y other 
providers. Families using 
school age child care services 
may be eligible for sliding ^ale 
child care funding also. 

Extended Day/5choo!-Age 
Child Care Programs. Local 
schwl boards are authorized to 
establish extended day 
prt^rams for children from 
kindergarten through grade six 
when school is not in session. 
Spcxial features of the l^sla- 
tion include the involvement of 
parents in the design and 
direction of the programs and 
partnerships with public, 
private and non-profit groups. 
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Minnesota Student Survey, 
Over 4(W school districts 
voluntarily took part in a 
survey of 6tlv 9th and 12th 
gradei^ (over 90,1KX)) youth as 
part of a i!rug*abuse preven- 
tion evaluation. Byline data 
were collected on various 
behaviors and attitudes that 
relate to learning. Family issues 
were included and correlates of 
risk t>eha\aor were analyzed. 
The survey will be re|xated 
every three years. Information 
is being used as a basis for 
planning by education systems 
and other systems that impact 
families. 

Choice Programs* Several state 
policies provide the opportuni- 
ties for families and individu- 
als to choose the type and 
location of the educational 
program to attend. In order to 
make informed choices, 
families are provided extensive 
infonnation in assessing how 
their child learns, how to find 
out about schools, how to 
conduct a school visit, and 
what factors (distance^ trans- 
portation, fees, child care 
arrangements, etc.) to keep in 
mind in selecting a school 



Missouri 



Missouri has a statutory 
mandate to provide parent 
education and family support 
services in every school 
district. The Parents as 
Teacii^ (PAT) Program is 
designed to enhance child 
development and scholastic 
f^rformance by reaching out to 
families l^fore a child is torn. 
All parents with children 0-3 
years of age are eligible for 
services. S^ial efforts are 
made to enroll parents of 
newborns and at-risk families. 
In FY 1988 PAT served 5X000 
families with a budget of over 
$11 million in state funds. 

The prc^ram, which is imple- 
mented by the State Depail- 
ment of Education through 
local districts^ pmvides 
information and educational 
guidance to enhance ^he child's 
physical^ scxriai and intellectual 
development, and attempts to 
reduce stress and enhance the 
pleasures of parenting and to 
reduce the need for remedia- 
tion and special education 
services. Trained parent 
educators make monthly visits 
to the families of young 
children and demonstrate age- 
appropriate activities and help 
set up services with appropri- 
ate agencies as needed by the 
families. 



Nebraska 



Two years ago the Legislature 
enacted the Family PoHcy Act 
which mandates that agencies 
collaborate to provide services 
which are family-focused and 
community-based. Several 
communities are involved in 
pilot projects to carry this 
mitiative forward. 



New liampshire 

The need for family support 
when families ha\ e children 
with disabilities has teen 
documented in "A Survey of 
Family Support Needs in New 
Hamp^hire^ and family 
It^adei^hip ttaining has been 
amducted to increase empow- 
erment and knowledge of 
se '^ces of families of disabled 
chJdren. Two new bills were 
recently passed to provide for 
family support coordinators in 
all {larts of the state and to 
address the needs of babies 
and people on waiting lists for 
services. 

New Jei»*y 

Partnm in Learning is 

deigned to increase levels of 
awareness and participation 
among parents and school staff 
in wayii supporting student 
achievement- Elementary 
schools *::ompete for grants to 
develop new prt^rams or 
strengthen existing practices 
for increa ^ j^rent involve- 
ment At least half o* the 30 
selected schools are in urban 
districts ani at lea<U five serve 
the most economically disad- 
vantaged students experienc- 
ing pcK>r academic perform- 
ance and whc^se parents face 
the strongest Ijarriers to 
productive interaction with 
schools. Trained C^partment of 
Education staff assist each 
school in their efforts. 



One of the objectives of the 
Intradistrict C3ioic€ Program, a 
three-year pilot program 
allowing parental selection of 
schools within a district 
comprised of either all magnet 
sdiools or a mixture of 
magnets and neighborhood 
sch(K>ls, is to provide parents 
with the orientation, informa- 
tion and advice necessary to 
make informed decisions about 
school selection. Districts 
participating in this program 
will each develop a Parent 
Information Center in order to 
serve as a liaison betn^een the 
schools and the community. 

The Urt>an Prekindeigajten 
Pilot Program is a full-time 
early childhood education 
program consisting of sched- 
uled morning and afternoon 
classroom activities^ and 
before- and after-school child 
care for approximately half of 
*he children from families in 
need of this support. The 
design and selection of 
program options are based on 
an assessment of the child 
development needs and 
resources of the broader 
community^ as well as the 
needs of the current enrollees 
and their families. Discussions 
with all parents/guardians 
about specific needs of their 
children and how best to meet 
those needs is a priority in 
assessment. Additionally^ 
parents/guardians must be 
represented on *he pmgram 
advisory committ^. 



New Mexico 

The Elementary/Secondary 
Education Unit of the State 
Department of Education 
recently conducted a survey of 
New Mexio) public school 
districts to determine the 
variety and extent of parent 
involvement in schools 
throughout the state. The 
findings indicated that the 
majority of schools reporting 
provide opportunities for 
parents to become involved in 
advi^ry^ fundrassing, instruc- 
tional, and extra-curricular 
activities- Fewer schools/ 
districts provide actual 
parenting classy. 

Parent Advisory Committees 
are required for all bilingual 
projects by the Bilingual- 
Multicultural Act and the 
&JurationaI Standards for Mew 
Mexico Schools. 

New York 

The Community Schools 
Program is one of the Board of 
Regents initiatives to bring 
about schcHil reform and 
community renewal Commu- 
nity schools are being piloted 
at 14 sites statewide and 
addr^s both in-school and out- 
of-schix>l conditions which are 
often at the root of poor 
academic performance for 
students in distressed areas. 
School facilities are made 
available on an extendi 
school day and year basis. 
Instructional services are 
offered including basic 
instruction, tutoring, men- 
toring and related enrichment 
activities. Support services 
include day care and lutch key 



services, as well as social and 
health services. Schools tap 
into resources available in state 
and IcKral agencies and commu- 
nity based organizations to 
assist their exp nded clientele. 
E^^ch school Iws a management 
team com{H>s€U of teachers, 
schwlr '.aiinistrators, parents, 
community service providers, 
and other r- jfessionals 
involved in serving students. 

Neighborhood Education and 
Training for Woric (N ET. 
WORK) is designed to be a 
oxjperative it?sponse of the 
Education Department and the 
Department of Social Services 
to the multiple needs of 
mothers receiving public 
a^^> tance and their children. 
These N.ET. WORK sites will 
be particularly beneficial in 
cases where a familiar environ - 
ment would be conducive to 
adult learning. The delivery of 
community-based educational 
supfXJrt activities, such as 
outreach, support services, 
counseling and parenting, will 
also be enhanced by these 
N.E.T.WORK sites. The sites 
will be tied into existing 
Counseling, Assessment and 
Support Services for Education 
and Training (CASSET) sites 
and /or the Adult Centers for 
Comprehensive Education and 
Support Services (ACCESS). 
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For over 20 years. New York 
State has operated an early 
childlKKKl education program. 
The program is designed to 
serve disadvantaged childr^i 
axKi their feuniiies and includes 
a developmental program for 
children, health and social 
services, and opportunities for 
parental involvement. The 
Comprehensive Child Devel- 
opment Centers Act of 1^ 
authorizes $25 million in grants 
per year f m FY 1^ through 
FY 1993 to eligible agencies for 
services to low-income 
famiiiss. 

North Carolina 

State education agency (SEA) 
and local education agency 
(LEA) staffs in various pro- 
grams train parents in ways 
that they can help their 
children to accept the impor- 
tance of education, to improve 
learning, and to graduate. LEA 
teams train parents in how to 
implement those family 
involvement activities- The 
programs include Chapter L 
jTPA, Dropout Prevention, 
Migrant Education, Excep- 
tional Children, Pupil Person- 
nel Service, Drug and Alcohol 
Defense. Child Abuse Preven- 
tion, and School-Community 
Relations. The SEA has funded 
16 LEA projects to involve 
parents in teaching-learning 
activities. The SEA also grants 
about $240,(SM) each year for 
thild abuse/prevention 
projects which always include 
parenting skill development. 



Two LEAs operate pre-school 
age care and child develop- 
ment sites for children of 
students, and one LEA 
op^ratai a pre-schcKil age 
center in which the teaching of 
parenting skills is a mafor 
component. Several LEAs issue 
a "learner's permit'* to new- 
boms and provide parenting 
information to new parents. 

North Dakota 

Fao^Uy Educator Enhancement 
Team (FEET) Special Educa- 
tion Project. The purpose of 
this project is to provide a 
statewide structure to 
strengthen communication and 
enhance relationships t?etween 
families and ^hools. The goals 
include promoting quality 
education, strengthening 
rommunication and t^mwork, 
establishing a network of 
resources and supfx>rt, and 
providing state-level support 
for the development of local 
projects. Each special education 
unit initiating a family- 
educator project is r^|uired to 
establish an advisory commit- 
tee made up of an equal 
balance of pai^nts of students 
with disabilities and profes- 
sionals^ As an incentive to 
implement the pro^t, a 
discretionary grant program 
has been implemented by the 
r^p^irtment of Public Instruc- 
tion using Education of the 
Hanu capped. Part B funds. As 
of November 1988, then? were 
25 func ed family-education 
project*-. 



Ohio 

The Family Life Program is 

based in Ohio's economically 
depres^d areas. The goal is to 
strengthen i.vlividuals and 
families tl^ x>ugh development 
of parenting, consumer, 
maaigement, homemaking 
and pb-readiness ^la Early 
identification and intervention 
with developmentally delayed 
infants and toddlers are 
included in the parent-child 
interaction phase of the 
program. 

Training Parents for Success is 
a statewide effort to provide 
materials and trainers to all 
school districts and to develop 
a statewide network of trainers 
to support a succ^ful 
parenting pixjgram. Training is 
provided for parents of 
children who are in preschool 
through high school and 
contains information on 
understanding human growth 
and development, communica- 
tion between the child and the 
parent and /or family^ disci- 
pline, health and nutrition^ 
problem solving and dedsion- 
making, study skills, and 
access to support systems. 
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Graduation, Reality, and 
Dual^Roie Skills (CRAD) is 
an in-school secondary 
program for pregnant slydents 
and yming parents and focuses 
on km>wledge and skills 
relate to positive self image, 
pregnancy, parenting, and 
economic imJ^^endence. 

In the Bl(^ Parent I^ogram 
individuals and /or families 
volunteer to have their home 
or another building serve as a 
place of temfH>rary rrfuge for 
children and to display the 
official block parent symbol 
identifying the home or 
building as a safe place. 

Oklahoma 

Among the r^xmimendations 
for restructuring and f«^nding 
the schools offered by .em- 
bers of Task Force 2(XM) in 
'^CHdahoma's Public Education: 
A Blueprint for Excellence/' are 
a number j^rtaming to 
parental involvement. They 
include: the increased use of 
parent-school contr** rts; 
mandatory inferences; the 
receipt of AFDC payments 
conditioned upon compliance 
with compulsory attendance 
laws; training for teachers to 
familiarize them with tech- 
niques which will best accom- 
plish the purpose of heighten- 
ing parental interest; the 
development of additional 
initiatives to make the sch<x)I a 
more congenial, approachable 
place for parents; and funding 
of st«te- supported programs 
for parent involvement. 



Oregon 

The Governor has emphasized 
a children's agenda and many 
of the 1^ li^islative accom- 
plishments have been suppK^r- 
tive of this agenda. Child care 
has emerged as a critical 
support service for families. 

The Board of Education 
l^lteves that the state, loca' 
school districts and community 
coll^^ have a partnerehip 
role to play in developing 
community strategies which 
result in affordable, accessible, 
high quality child care pro- 
grams* The Board, therefore, 
encourages school districts to 
collaborate with parents, 
bustness^^ child care provid- 
el's, social ^rvioe agencies, 
local ^ivemment and others in 
the assessment of child care 
needs and the development of 
programs accessible to aU 
children including thosf^ with 
special needs. The state has 
provided $5 million in grants 
to cnmplement and stimulate 
local and private effoiis to help 
children 0-6 years of age get a 
great stari on life 



State funds of $1 .6 million have 
b^n se. aside for community- 
t>ased prenatal c inics, family 
planning prograr \s and teen 
health services. The^ funds 
will be used for childrm and 
their parents. 

Middle and secondary schwl 
home economics curriculums 
are being revised to include a 
parent education curriculum. 

Pennsylvania 

In 1987, Pennsylvania began a 
concerted public awareness 
campaign called Families and 
School — Support the Home 
Team« During the program's 
first year, the Department of 
Education d^ributed more 
than eight million copies of 
Home Team materials includ- 
ing research papers for 
educators, advice for adminis- 
trators on w^iys to evoke family 
support, and suggestions for 
families on how to reinforce at 
home what children are 
learning in school. The 
Department also has provided 
inservicc training for teachers^ 
needs assessment surveys for 
use by schools and districts, 
and a "Families and School 
Reo^nition Program" so that 
schools may honor families 
who make significant contribu- 
tions to the effectiveness of 
individual schools. 
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While continuing to train 
teachers and families to create 
effective home-school tc ims, 
the Department is expanding 
its effcMts to ini^ate family 
involvement into its programs 
for ^udents at risk of school 
failure. The state's Successful 
Studente Partnership dro]X)ut 
prevention program has 
established family involvement 
as a central element which 
schcK>ls must address in their 
proposals for state grants in 
19W-91. Similarly, the Home 
Team io providing parent 
effectiveness training for teen 
parents and ^ r single-parent 
hon^maker programs. 
Through Pennsylvania's 
Principals Aoidemy on 
Iiistructional Leadership, the 
Home Team offers principals 
effective ways to involve the 
parents of minority^ migrant, 
and disable student. 

The Home Team program also 
b undertaking significant 
research efforts into effective 
Pennsylvania practices for 
di^c^nnination throughout the 
Commonwealth, Earlier this 
year, th.^ Department of 
Education surveyed its school 
districts for descriptions of 
innovative family involvement 
practices. Currently, the 
department is surveying 
Chapter 1 programs for model 
parent advisory councils and 
examples of exemplary 
practices. 



Additional efforts include 
working with teacher prepara- 
tion programs to make family 
involvement a part of tb*? 
curriculum; networking public 
librarit^^ public housing, and 
community agencies to enrich 
the non-schiKil hours of low- 
incone families; seeking the 
support ot employers for 
employes' attention to their 
children's education; and 
working with the Governor's 
advisory councils on child care 
and nutrition to reach families 
who l^nefit from these 
programs. 



In 1987 the Rhode Island 
Legislature enacted the 
Literacy and DmfK>ut Preven- 
tion Act. Tltis legislation 
supports school di.slricts as 
they totally shape instruction 
arcund the acquisition of 
literacy skills for all children. 
The Rhode Island effort targets 
resources on literacy programs 
serving children in grades 
kindergarten through three 
and then provides supplemen- 
tal ser voices for students^ 
through high school gradu- 
ation- 
There is also an emphasis on 
early childhood etiucation in 
this literacy approach which 
recognizes parents as a vital 
j»rt of a child's education. 
School districts can develop 
programs which teach parents 
how they can help their 
children succeed in school. The 
range of parent education that 
schcKJl districts have been 
encouraged to develop 
includes simple informatiunal 
sessions, parent interviews and 
more comprehensive classes 
and workshops. 



In addition to the resciurces of 
the Rhtxie Island Literacy Act, 
the state has a^so supfK>rted 
pilot early childhood pn^rams 
in the five school districts with 
the high^t numbers of at risk 
chib^'^vn. Each of these pro- 
grams has involved parents in 
their children's education 
through such techniques as 
parent nights, classroom 
volunteering, or special parent- 
child activitii^. 

In FY 1990 the State BUxk 
Grant, which directs a fx^rtion 
of the state formula funds, 
provided each school district 
with additional money to 
reduce cl iss size in the early 
grad^, for preschool educa- 
tion, and foi programs for 
parents of children at risk. One 
district has implementid a 
program to provide parent 
training as a means to improv- 
ing children's overall school 
performance. Through the U3e 
of a cadre of sixrial workers, 
these at-risk families receive 
direct services which include 
cla«^s^>s in parenting, home 
visit**, and counseling and 
referral. 



Rhode Island 



ERLC 
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South Carolina 

On June 20, 1«» the governor 
signed into law major new 
iniliativ JS and expansion of the 
highly regardeif Education Im- 
provement Act of I'W. Among 
the educationai initiatives in 
Tai^ 2000: School Reform 
for the Next Decade*" are 
provisions for parenting 
Classes, adult education and 
seminars to fomilies with 
childrwi from birth to age five 
to support parents in their roles 
as the principal teachers of 
their preschool children. The 
program is to be expanded 
statewide over five years and is 
the companion to ant^her 
ptjvision of the new law to 
expand the early childhocxi 
development puJgram for at- 
risk four-yearolds by requir- 
ing that programs b*? offered in 
all school districts. Under the 
goal of reducing the dropout 
rate in the state by half by the 
year TOGO, a comprehensive 
effort will be initiated to assist 
teenage dropouts in returning 
to school. Such efforts would 
involve the community, other 
agencies, business and parents. 
In strengthening the accounta- 
bility provisions at the school, 
district and state levels, there 
will be a renew^ed emphasis on 
improvement councilf* (invol\'- 
ing parents) in every school tc 
assist them to better carry out 
their role in Iwal school 
improvement, planning and 
monitoring of school progress. 



Additionally, the Department 
of Education has published a 
guide for parents. The 
Curriculum of the Family/' 
which lists important attributt^ 
observed in parents who have 
developed stable and respon- 
sible children while including 
those developmental skills 
needed by children. 

Tennessee 

During FY im and 1987, the 
Etepartment of Education 
sponsored a statewide Parent 
Involvement Initiative which 
established 12 diverse model 
parent involvement programs, 
provided funding for the 
formation of teams from local 
jKrhool systems to visit several 
of the model programs and 
made seed grants available to 
local systems that wanted to 
emulate one of the model 
programs observed. As a way 
to provide information and 
g^in valuable input, the 
governor and commissioner of 
education invited educators, 
business and industry leaders, 
parents, family «nd community 
members to participate in 
several regional education 
seminars, p^rts of which 
centered on parent and 
community involvement. 
Additionally, discussions were 
held with the leadership of 
several state education 
constituencies including 
Tennessee Oi^anization of 
School Superintendents, 
Tennessee Education As^ia- 
tion, Tennessee &:hool ^rds 
Association and the Parent 
Teacher As.H>ciation to focus on 



what has been learned from the 
Parent Involvement IVi^ct and 
to build a foundation for a 
statewide family and commu- 
nity involvement initiative and 
multi-year strategic- 

A state Partners in Education 
Steering Committee comprised 
of individuals involved with 
IcKral School-Business Partner- 
ship/Adopt-a-School pro- 
grams has been formed to 
develop and maintain an 
alliaiice of individuals who are 
involved with partnership 
programs utilizing business 
and community resources for 
the mutual tK»nefit of students 
and their cx^mmunities. 

The Ltepartment of Education 
has made its goal, by the year 

to have in operation in 
each public school in the state 
an ongoing comprehensive 
School, Family and Commu- 
nity Involvement project which 
includes but is not limited to 
the following: 

■ programs to educate 

families and their commu- 
nity about the physical, 
mental, social and 
emotional development of 
children at alt age and 
grade levels; 
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■ programs that enhance the 
ability of families and the 
community to provide 
support for children's 
learning and academic 
development; 

^ programs that enhance 
*>ffective home-school- 
community communica- 
tions; 

■ programs that involve 
families and community 
members at the school site 
on a regular basis in ways 
that are helpful to teach- 
ers, administrators, 
students and parents; 

■ programs that promote 
involvement of families 
and the community in 
learning activities at home 
and /or away fn>m schcx>l 
that are coordinated with 
students' classwork; 

■ programs that ate proac- 
tive in soliciting broad- 
l>ased family and a>mmu- 
nity involvement with 
governance and advinracy 
roles including PTAs, 
ad\isory committees. 
Chapter ] leadership, and 
independent advocacy 
groups in the commimity; 
and 

■ pmgrams that establish 
partnershif^ among and 
between the school and 
the private sector, volun- 
teer sectorp human service 
providers and/or other 
appropriate community 
groups in ways that help 
schools, families, and 
students. 



Texas 



Recently the 71st Texas 
Legislature passed several 
Senate and House bills that 
provide for greater parent 
involvement in the education 
of children. Among these bills 
is SB 151 which enable a 
district to provide t^ucational 
and support services to 
students who are pregnant or 
who are parents if 30 percent of 
the district's students are of 
low socioeconomic status. The 
program must include counsel- 
ing services, job re,..diness 
training, day care, transporta- 
tion, instruction, and assistance 
in obtaining other services. $10 
million per year is reserved for 
this pn>gram from compensa- 
tory education funds. 

SB 913 requires school districts 
with more than 5,0(W students 
to hold two public hearings 
annually to amsider the need 
for child care services before 
and after school, during 
holidays and vacations and 
n?quires Texas Department of 
Community Affairs to provide 
districts with information on 
federal dependent care 
programs. The law establishes 
a state school child care 
services fimd and requires the 
Comptroller to transfer one- 
half of the state's share of FICA 
amtributions for pen ns 
deferring gross salary ^der 
the Federal Dependent Care 
Program to the fund. 



MB 1292 acquires the Central 
Education Agency to establish 
a process for the approval and 
funding of pilot parental- 
involvement and parent- 
education programs for 
parents of students who attend 
public schcH>ls and for parents 
of children 0-3. The Agency 
also is h) provide guidelines 
and other assistance for schtx>ls 
in developing and establishing 
parental involvement pro- 
grams. 

HB 969 amends an earlier law 
and allows school districts to 
offer a class for }>arents/ 
guardians of students with 
unexcused absences. These 
classes would be designed to 
assisi the parent /guardian in 
identi ying problems contribut- 
ing to the student's absences 
and developing strategies for 
resolving these problems. 

HB 21 16 mandates nine state 
agencies, including the Texas 
Education Agency, to address 
jointly, with the private sector, 
the total continuum of services 
and aca^untability for those 
services to children and their 
families. It creates the Commis- 
sion on Children, Youth and 
Family Services whose mission 
is to develop and adopt a ^tate 
philosophy relating to children, 
youth, and their families and to 
develop strategies to maximize 
federal funds for the expansion 
of serv^ices and make recom- 
mendations to member 
agenci«.*s and the legislature. 
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SB 41 7, Section 2. 17 directs 
each school district to provide 
remedial instruction to fourth 
grade students who did not 
perform satisfactorily on third 
grade assessment tests, and 
directs the Texas Education 
Agency and the State Board of 
Education to distribute study 
guides to students and parents 
to assist in remediation during 
the summer for students who 
do not perform satisfactorily at 
the thini, fifth or seventh grade 
levels. 

Additionally, the State Board 
of Education Long Range Plan, 
Goal 6, on Parent and Commu- 
nity Involvement describes a 
number of objectives in 
support of this goaL The 
publication, "Parent Involve- 
ment: A Framework for Texas 
Schools^ describes guidelines 
for migrant education pro- 
grams. Other pncKiuLis include: 
video tap^ on community 
education which have an 
emphasis on parental involve- 
ment and latchkey children; 
and parent involvement 
pubUcatir^.s from the Bilin- 
gual, Gifted and Talented^ 
Guidance and Counseling^ 
Program Planning (Dropout 
prevention and Recovery), 
Special Education^ and Sp^ecial 
Programs Units, 



Utah 



A aimmittee of local superin- 
tendents, parents and teachers 
is completing a study with 
recommendations for the State 
Education Agency on parent 
involvement to be submitted to 
the State Board of Education. 



Vermont 



^ate- and /or federally-funded 
early childhood programs such 
as Head ^rt. Early Essential 
Education, Early Education 
Grants, and Early Compensa- 
tory Education have strong 
parent-education components. 



Virginia 



A publication was recently 
completed which provides 
information about the kinds of 
programs offered by IcKal 
school districts to encourage 
parental involvement in the 
public sch€X)ls. 

Among the standards for 
accrediting public schools in 
Virginia is the requirement that 
each school has in effect a 
written plan that promotes 
interaaion with the commu- 
nity and that footers mutual 
understanding in providing a 
quality ^ucational program. 
Parents^ citizens, and represen- 
tatives from business and 
industry are to be provided 
opportunities to participate on 
advisoiy committees, in 
curriculum studies, and in 
evaluating the educational 
program. Additionally, each 
schcK)! must have written 
st^ ements of its philosophy 



and objectives that serve as the 
basis for all schcK>I policies and 
practices. The statements must 
be developed with the advice 
of schcKil staff and community 
representatives. TTiese repre- 
sentative^ must alsc >e a part 
of a biennial reviev proc^. 
Also copies of the school's 
philosophy and ob^ctives 
must available to staff 
members, students and 
parents. 

Other standards adopted by 
the Board of Education to 
promote parent and commu- 
nity involvement require that: 
homework be governed by a 
written school board policy 
developed with the advice of 
parents and teachers; the 
principal or designee prepare 
and adhere to a written plan 
involving greater use of aides, 
volunteers, and part-time 
instructors; the principal or 
designee is responsible for 
using the resource of the 
community and for involving 
parents and citizens v\ the 
educational program; opportu- 
nities are provided for parents, 
teachers, and other adults to 
participate in ptanneij activities 
that encourage the personal 
social, educational and career 
development of students; and 
provisions are made for 
evaluation of the guidance 
pn>gram by the principal, 
counseloris), staff and parents. 
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Virgin Islands 

The Department of Education 
recently created two home- 
school coordinator positions to 
service the Department's two 
geographical subdivisions. The 
coordinators work with 
families to increase their 
involvement in school activities 
and to support school PTAs 
and other parent groups. A 
Parenting is Basic conference is 
held annually for all parents in 
the territory. A new initiative 
will establish Parent Centers 
through the early childhood 
programs in public housing 
projects. 

Washington 

The Early Childhood Educa- 
tion and Assistance Program 
(ECEAP) provides a compre- 
hensive program for preschool- 
age children from low-income 
families. Among the program 
components is social services 
which includes parent involve- 
ment. 

PrDj^ Even Start is designed 
to enhance the ability of 
illiterate and semiliterate 
parents to support their 
children in the learning 
process. Even Start programs 
provide instruction which 
integrates parenting skills with 
literacy and basic educational 
skills to p^arentF who have less 
than an eighth-grade level of 



ability in one or more of the 
basic ^kills (reading, language 
. •^mathematics, and life 
skil's) Tlie goals of the 
i^^j^^iim are: to help parents 
rea gaize that they can be the 
mo5 : et5ective teachers of their 
children; to provide illiterate 
and semiliterate parents with 
the educational and parenting 
skills which will increase self- 
esteem and confidena* in their 
ability to assist their children in 
the learning prcKress; and to 
enhance children's learning 
experiences in formal educa- 
tional settings by providing 
them with a positive home 
environment which contributes 
to their motivation to learn. 

In order for parents to qualify 
for the Even Start program, 
their chiH^ n must be enrolled 
in one : ^e following 
progr*^ .3: state Early Chu * - 
hood Education and Assistance 
Program: Federal Head Start 
pmgram; state- or federally- 
funded elementary school (i.e., 
grades K-8) basic skills 
pi.^grams serving students 
who have scored below the 
national average on the basic 
skill areas of reading, language 
arts, or mathematics; a coop- 
erative nursery— e.g., pre- 
school or day care at a commu- 
nity college or vocational 
technical institute; a Wlingual 
education/ESL program which 
includes children who are 
eligible for federal or state 
early childhood programs; or a 
program that serves children 
With special needs. 



West Viiginia 

The 25 Parent/Educator 
Resource Centers throughout 
the state train parents and 
educators in the skills needed 
by both parties to create and 
implement effective wording 
relationships nece^ry for 
ensuring quality education for 
exceptional children. 

A statewide pare nt-involve- 
ment conference to empower 
parents was recently held. The 
event was cosponsored by the 
l^j?artment of Education and 
Appalachian Educational 
Laboratory and featured 
successful family involvement 
mcniels such as Arkansas' 
HIPPY and Missouri's Parents 
as Teachers Programs. 

Starting in 1^0 a parenting 
curriculum will be imple- 
mented in the secondary 
schools. Other legislation 
requires parent advisory 
committees and policies on 
parent involvement. 
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Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's 1 Year of 
the Family in Education 

program was designed to 
promote general public 
awareness of the important 
and significant advantages of 
greater family involvement in 
education and to develop 
appropriate jx)licy at the slate 
and local levels. Among the 
final recommendations of the 
Statewide Advisory Committee 
based on an extensive explora- 
tion of issues related to family 
involvement in education, a 
review of current ret^arch, 
presentations by leaders from 
across the county, and direct 
input from a cross-section of 
Wisconsin residents are the 
following: 

■ Each local board of educa- 
tion is encouraged to 
develop and implement a 
plan for family involve- 
ment in education. The 
plan should address 
elements of inservice 
training for all staff on 
family diversity and 
family-involvement 
strategic; regular commu- 
nication mechanisms 
between home and school; 
parent-involvement 
programs including 
volunteerism and school- 
related advisory commit- 
tees; permanent school- 
community advisory 
committee{s) on family 
in^'olvement; the use of 
'x:hool facilities as lifelong 



learning centers; allocation 
of staff r^ponsibilities to 
develop family-education 
programs; and provision 
for parenting-education 
programs for students as 
part of the school curricu- 
lum. 

■ Create within the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
a pi*nnanent Families in 
Educatiuii Center with 
staff and resources to 
provide comprehensive, 
coordinated services to 
tihool districts and related 
organizations. This Center 
should work across 
Department program 
areas to coordinate and 
encourage effective and 
comprehensive manage- 
ment and development. 

^ Initiate, through action by 
the state superintendent, a 
w^ork group of representa- 
tives from teacher educa- 
tion institutions, teacher 
associations, other 
appropriate educational 
associations, and the 
Department of Public 
Instruction to explore and 
recommend specific 
strategies and policies on 
preservice and inservice 
teacher education pro- 
grams to foster greater 
family involvement at 
classrtH>m level. 



■ Create through legislative 
and executive action, a 
statewide parent-educa- 
tion initiative. This 
program would assist 
families in their role as 
their children's first and 
foremost teachers, 
promote greater family 
and hool communica- 
tion, and provide informa- 
tion and . ssistance to 
families on healthy ciiild 
development, Prc^ams 
should be targeted at the 
early childhood level, 
entry into kindergarten, 
entry into middle school, 
and entry into high school. 

■ Provide through legisla- 
tive funding, a multiple- 
year incentive grant 
pn^ram for local school 
districts V hich will 
encourage demonstration 
site and model family- 
involvement programs. 
Active family outreach 
efforts, an incentive for a 
local support base to 
match sta^e efforts, and 
extensive cross-district 
model program sharing 
will be critical to the 
success of this r>rogram. 
The Ctef^rtment of Public 
Instruction rviilset ^ 
$3(W,(XX) in the first year of 
the 1989-1991 biennium 
and $6(X),{X)0 in the second 
year to provide competi- 
tive grants to local school 
districts to develop-family 
involvement and parent- 
educ ition programs using 
iivr models. They are: 
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parent education, family 
involvement, school-based 
family outreach, family 
resource center, and 
community education* 

■ Establish, through 

legislative and execi nve 
action, the Department of 
'^blic Instruction as the 
lead agency to promote 
and produce programs for 
Wisconsin Family Month 
in Novemi^r. 



In the past year the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
made a number of resource 
packets available to schools. 
These icboiirce packets dealt 
with four focus areas: The 
Community Resource Team, 
on networking and helj. ing tap 
into the resources and pro- 
grams that best meet the needs 
of children; School-Parent 
Partnerships, on how to parent 
as well as how parents can be 
involved in a meaningful way 
in the education of their 
children; Life, Living, and 
Learning in the Teen Years, on 
teen parent communication, 
teen problems, sports and 
recreation, and teen self-esteem 
and emotional growth; and 
Caring for Our Children, for 
parents, on making sure that 
quality child care Is available 
for children and emphasizing 
child care through the middle 
school years. 
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Federal Programs 
Involving Families 

Bilingual Education Act 

The pur|X)se of the Bilingual 
Education Act (Title V!l Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 as amended in 1%4 by RL. 
V^511) is to provide limited English 
proficient (LEP) students with the 
opportunity to learn to read, speak, 
write and understand English, thus 
allowing them to progress through 
the schcx)! system. The Act also 
authorises research, teacher 
trainings comprehensive technical 
assistance, and information 
dissemination. Of the of funds 
for part A discretionary grants to 
local education agencies, 75% are 
earmarked for Transitional Bilin- 
gual Education (TBE), 4% ntay be 
used to suppH>rt alternative instruc- 
tion approaches to TBE, and the 
remaining funds may be used for 
programs of developmental 
bilingual education, academic 
excellence, family English literacy, 
preschool special education and 
gifted and talented, and instruc- 
tional materials development. 



Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act 

The Perkins Act of 1984 makes 
vocational education programs 
accessible to all persons including 
handicapped and disadvantage 
persons, single parents and 
homemakers, adults in need of 
training and retraining, and persons 
participating in programs designed 
to eliminate sex bias and stereotyp- 
ing in vocational education. 
Support services such as dependent 
care are provided to allow teen 
parents to participate in vocational 
education programs. 

Chapter 1— 

Compensatory Education 
for the Disadvantaged 
(Hawkins-Stafford 
Elementary and 
Secondary School 
Improvement 
Amendments of 1988) 

Chapter 1 provides financial 
assistance to schools in low-income 
areas to meet the special needs of 
educationally deprived children. 
States are n?sponsible for admini- 
stration of the federal program, anr? 
for provision of technical assistance 
in school improvement. 1 he law 
provides for parent involvement in 
the planning, design, and implem- 
entation of programs and for parent 
training and othe** means to work 
with teachers and school sto^f to 
promote program objectives in the 
home. 



Specifically, local education 
agencies in coordination with 
parents of participating children 
must develop prt^ams, activities 
and procedures \hat: inform j>arents 
a\x)ut the reasons their children are 
participating in the program; 
support the efforts of parents 
including training parents to work 
v^th their children in the home to 
attain the instructional objectives of 
the program; train parents, teach- 
ers, and principals to build a 
partnership between home and 
school; train teachers, principals, 
and other staff memlwrs involved 
in the Chapter 1 local district 
pn^am to work effectively with 
the parents of participating 
children; consult with parent on an 
ongoing basis concerning the 
manner in which the school and 
parents can work better together to 
achieve the program's objectives; 
and provide a comprehensive range 
of opportunities for parents to 
become informed about how the 
program will he designed, oper- 
ated, and evaluated so *hat parents* 
and educators can work t<^ether to 
achieve the program's objectives; 
ensure opjx>rtunities for the full 
participation of parents who lack 
literacy skills or whose nativ** 
language is not English. The 
program supports activities such as: 
regular parent conferences; parent 
n^urce centers; parent-training 
progr,^ms; hiring, training, and 
utilization of parent-involvement 
liaison workers; training and 
support of personnel; use of paients 
as classi nom volunteers^ tutors and 
aides; provision of home-based 
education activities; and parent 
advisi>ry councils. 
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Chapter 1 Mi^ant 
Education Program 

Thfc program provides services to 
preschcx>I-age migrant children 
ages three, four and five. Services 
include education, health and 
nutrition. Funds are available to 
state education agencies for 
Prc^raxns for Migratory Children 
ages three to 21 . States are to 
establish or improve either directly^ 
or through local education a^ncies^ 
programs of education for children 
of migratory agriculture workers or 
fisherman. The pix>gram requires 
appropriate coordination with 
prc^ams administered under 
sections of the Higher Education 
Act, Job Training Partnership Act, 
Education of the Handicapp^ Act, 
Community Services Block Grant 
Act, Head Start program, Migrant 
Health Program and other appro- 
priate programs under the I>part- 
ments of Education, Labor, and 
Agriculture. 

Education of the 
Handicapped Act, FX. 99- 
142 and PX. 99-457 

> 

RL, 99-142 guarantees the availabil- 
ity of special education program- 
ming to disabled children and 
youth who require it. The Act 
provides for the involvement of 
parents in the development of their 
child's individualized education 
program (lEP), Additionally, the 
state eduTation agenc>^ must 
guarantee full due process proce- 
dures for all disabled ch'ldren and 
their parents with respect to 
matters of identification, evaluation 
and educational placement. 



P.L, 99-457 extends many of the 
service? of P.L. 99^142 to disabled 
and at-risk children l^low school 
age. Parents are participants in the 
development of the multi-discipli- 
nary assessment and the Individu- 
alized Family Service Han {IFSP), 
Among the elements of the IFSP is a 
statement of the family's strengths 
and needs relating to enhancing the 
child's development. Case manage- 
ment Servian must provided for 
every eligible child and his/her 
parents. 

Even Start (Part B of the 
Elementary and 
Secondary School 
Improvement 
Amendments of 198S) 

This program is designed to 
improve educational opfxjrtunilies 
for children and adults by integrat- 
ing early childhood education and 
adult education. It involves parents 
and children in family-c^ntcied 
Plication programs in a coopera- 
tive effort to help parents become 
full partners in the education of 
their children. The prc^ram 
mandates ccxjrdination with other 
federal programs such as Adult 
Education, Education of the 
Han Jicapped^ the Job Training 
Partnership Act, Head Start, and 
various literacy programs. 



Family Support Act (P.L. 
100-485) 

The Family Support Act (FSA), 
enaUed in 1988, seeks to strengthen 
families and help them move 
toward self-sufficienc}^ FSA 
recognizes location as a cmtral 
element in helping families avoid 
long-term dependence on public 
assistance, requires stat)^ to make 
edticational services available to 
participants under its new Job 
C^portunities and Basic Skills 
Training Program (JOBS), and 
provides f^eral matching funds to 
assist in these efforts. The law 
requires each stale to set up a JOBS 
pmgram by October 1 ' For 
young parents, a range of options 
should be provided including 
parenting-skills classes and flexible 
child care options iis well as 
counseling, transportation and 
other support services. In setting up 
these programs, states are encour- 
aged to use family and community 
resources to draw parents and 
family members into the educa- 
tional process through orientations, 
adult education classes, and 
meetings. 

Head Start and Parent and 
Child Centers Program 
<PCCs) 

Head Start is a comprehensive 
education and service program 
targeted on Iow-inco*ne children 
ages three to five to improve their 
health, emotional, and social 
development, and to improve their 
thinkings rca^ning, and language 
skills. The program emphasizes 
strong parent involvement. 
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Parent and Child Centers are 
comprehensive child-development 
and family-support |m>grams 
which were established and 
continue to be supported by the 
National Head Start prc^ram to 
serve children younger than Head 
J^art age and their families. These 
programs were created based on 
strong evidence that a child's 
potential is shaped prenatally and 
in infancy. TTie Centers are de- 
signed to: 1) develop program 
approaches, processes and tech- 
niques aimed at prevendng the 
development of health, intellectual, 
scxnal and emotional deficits in the 
child 0-3 years of age; 2) str'-ngthen 
and improve parent' varit, •«i *ikills, 
confidence and awareness of their 
role as an adult, and as the prin- 
ciple influence in their child's life; 
and 3) reinforce the ijistitution of 
the family. There are 36 Parent and 
v'hild Center programs located in 
28 states. 
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Organizations and 
Resources Focusing 
on Families 

Oi^anizations and 
Special Profects 

ASPIRA: Hispanic Cominunily 
Mobilization for Dropout Preven* 
tion* This pn)K*<^ focuses on 
j creating community awareness and 
providing practical snformation to 
H^.panic parents to help them be 
more effective participants in their 
children's education. The project is 
a conatK>rative effort between 
ASMRA Associates and other 
Hispanic community based 
organisations. Under the dem^m- 
stration projec^, each organization 
has developed a unique appn^ch 
to parent involvement that re- 
sponds to community priorities. 
The ASPIRA National Office 
provides technical assistan'^.t?, 
tratnini^ and materials to enhance 
strategies and models for parent 
participation. Contact: ASPIRA 
Association, Inc., National Office, 
1112 16th Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20036, 202-835-3600. 



Center for Community Education, 
School of Social Work, Rutgers - 
The Stale University spcmsors 
Unking ^hools and Community 
Servian, a two-year demonstration 
project with urt>an ami rural middle 
schools that will result in a hand- 
book describing the prcKess of 
linking schools with community 
services. The Center is also compil- 
ing a resouro? directory of national 
organizations that imp^act on 
childrcn and youth throughout the 
United States, Contact: Linking 
Schcx>ls and Community Services, 
Rutgers - The State University, 
Kilmer Campus, Building #4087, 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903, 201-932 
3367/5011. 

Children's Defense Fund. CDF 

exists to provide a strong and 
effective voice fo the children of 
America who cannot vote, lobby, or 
sf^ak for themselves. Particular 
attention is paid to the needs or 
poor, minority, and handicapped 
children. CDFs goal is to educate 
the nation about the needs of 
children and encourage preventive 
investment in children before they 
get sick, drop out of school, suffer 
family breakdown, or get into 
trouble. Staff includi^ sj^ialists in 
health, education^ child welfare, 
mental health, child development, 
adolescent pregnancy prevention, 
and youth employment. CDF 
maintains state offices in Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Ohio, Texas, and 
Virginia. Contact: CDF, 122 C 
Street, N.W-, Washington, DC 
2(»01, 202-628-8787, 



Cities in Schools is a proo?ss which 
brings existing public and private 
resiiurces and people into schools 
where they most benefit at-risk 
youth. Social workers, employment 
counselors, recreation coaches, 
educators, health professionals, and 
volunteers are brought tt^ether at 
each program site, usually by 
rejHJsitioning from their home 
agencies, to form a support system 
for at-risk students. Contact: Cities 
in Schools, Ire, 1023 15th Street, 
N.W., Suite 600, Washington, DC 
20005,202-8614)230, 

Family Resource Coalition. PRC is 

the national fei'eratiun of individu- 
als and organizations promoting 
the development of prevention- 
oriented, community-based 
prc^ams to strengthen families. It 
seeks to increase the number and 
quality of family resource programs 
available to parents, and to educate 
the general public and poli- 
cymakers about the needs of all 
parents and children for compre- 
hensive information and services. 
Contact: FRC Administrative 
Office, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 1625, Chicago, IL 60601, 312- 
726-4750. 
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The Harvard Family Research 
Profect is involved in an ongoing 
study of stale-initiated family 
support and education programs. 
Among its activities is the compila- 
tion of a national resource guide to 
public schooi-based family support 
and education programs. The guide 
will include profiles of 75 program 
initiatives, an extensive summary 
analyj^tng relevant themes and 
issues gleaned from pro^ data on 
program start-up and implementa- 
tion, and an annotated resi>urce 
section, listing agencies and 
organizations to which readers can 
turn for further information and 
resources in the areas of famUy 
support and education, parent 
education, early childhood educa- 
tion and family-school partner- 
ships. Contact: The Harvard Family 
Research Project, 38 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138, 
617-495-9108, 

Hispanic Policy Development 
Project. In 1986 HPDP sp^nsoa^d 
competitions to test strategies lo 
increase Hispanic parent involve- 
ment in schools. The interim 
summary report. School /Parent 
Partnerships, describes the lessons 
learned from 19 model demonstra- 
tions implemented from March 
1987 through January 1988. The 
pro^cts, conducted mainly in 
elementary school communities, 
have tested a variety of recruitment 
and retention strategies to bring 
Hispanic parents into the educa- 
tional process. HPDP will make 
available the findings of all the 
model demonstrations at the 



conclusion of the projects chosen in 
subsequent competitions in the 
report, A How-To Handbook: 
Strategies to Involve Hispanic 
Parents in the Educational PriKess. 
Contact: Hispanic Policy Envelop- 
ment Project, ZSO Park Avenue 
South, Suite 5(X»A, NY, NY 1000.% 
212-529-P323. 

Home and School Institute, Inc 

specializes in nurturing the 
academic and social development 
of all children by creatively using 
the available resources of the home 
and community. It provides tested 
materials that families can use to 
help their ch ldren learn thereby 
reinforcing and extending the work 
of the schix)l Contact: The Home 
and School Institute, Inc., 1201 16th 
Street, N.W. Washington, DC 2tW36, 
202-466-3633. 

Joining Forces is cosponsored by 
the American Public Welfare 
Association (APWA) and the 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CC^SO). The initiative 
emphasises implementation of 
collaborative approaches lo realize 
the hill potential of the Family 
Support Act and to respond to a 
broad range of needs of children 
and families at risk. The goal of the 
pint pmject is to foster dialogue 
among the leadership and staff of 
people-serving systems to increa^* 
cross-sector undei^tanding, plan 
action, and develop strategies *o 
overct>me any barriers that emerge. 
APWA/CC^SO will collect and 
dis«?mirate information on 
successful collaborative prt^grams 
st> that useful experience gained m 
one place is available to help and 
encourage others to take action. 
Contact: Joining Forces. 400 N. 
Capitol Street, N.W., Suite 379. 
Washington, DC 20(S11, 202-393- 
8159. 



Mott Foundation — Community 
Education Partnerships. Since 1935^ 
the Mott Foundation has suppor- ni 
efforts to develop community 
institutions, including community 
schools, as catalysts to link commu- 
nities and institutions in partner- 
ships to solve common problems. 
The Foundation has supported 
numerous community education 
programs and training programs 
fur community educators. Contiict: 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, 
12(K) Mott Foundation Building, 
Hint, MI 48502. 313-238^5651 . 

National A^Kx:iatiun of Partners in 
Education (NAPE) was formed 
from the successful alliance of two 
mapr education groups, the 
National School Volunteer Program 
and the Nation Symposium on 
Partnerships in Education. Since the 
merger of these two groups in 1%8, 
the NAPE has offered a variety of 
membership services including 
training, publications, conferences, 
networking opportunities, public 
relations, govemment representa- 
tion, research award programs and 
special pro^cts. NAPE's unique 
mission is to develop and 
strengthen organized school 
volunteers and business-commu- 
nity-military partnership programs 
for the support of education at all 
levels. In November of 1988, the 
U.S. IX*partment of Education 
designated N AI^E to be the Na- 
tional Center for School Volunteer- 
ism and Partnerships. Contact: 
National AsscKia'ion of Partners in 
Education, 601 Wyihe Street, Suite 
200, Alexandria VA 22314, ^^03-836- 
4880. 
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National Center for Family 
litOBcy wat^ established in July 
1989 to help the nation respond to 
the growing need to e^blish 
quality training for family literacy 
efforts. It has as its goals to enable 
the establishn^nt of quality family 
literacy programs; encourage a 
national understanding ami 
response to the cyclical problem of 
illiteracy; and to support the 
expansion of existing and develop- 
ing family literacy efforts nation- 
wide through training, materials 
development, newsletters and 
clearinghouse function that will 
help emei^ing programs learn from 
the experience of others. Contact: 
NaHonal Center for Family Liter- 
acy, Suite 1063, Starks Building, 
Louisville, KY 40202, 502-584-1 133. 

National Coalition for Parent 
Involvement in Education, Among 
the members of this coalition are 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, American Association of 
School Administrators, National 
Commimity Education AsscKiation, 
National School Public Relations 
Association, and the National 
Education Assc^ation. The purpose 
of the coalition is to promote and 
^hare ideas on the development of 
effective home-school partnerships. 
Contact: National Coalition for 
Parent Involvement in Education, 
Room 810, 1201 I6th Sreet, ISl.W. 
Washington, DC 20036, 202*822- 
7015. 



National Cf^lltion of Title 1/ 
Chapter 1 Parents provides a voice 
for Chapter 1 parents at the f^eral, 
regional, state and local levels and 
assists parents in understanding 
and influencing how Chapter 1 
programs are implemented in their 
communities. The Coalition 
publishes a newletter, provides 
training, and sponsors conferences 
on implementation of Chapter 1. 
Contact: National Coalition of Title 
1 Chapter 1 Parents.National Parent 
Center, 1314 14th Street, N.W,. Suite 
#6, Washington, DC 20X15, 202-W3- 
8822. 

National Committee for Citizens 
in Education CNCCE) works to 
improve the education of children 
by encourag^i^ and assisting 
citizens — including parents — to 
strengthen public schtx>ls. NCCE 
disseminates vitai information 
through publications on various 
asfXKts of school and parent /citizen 
involvement and through a 
monthly newspaper, NETWORK, 
written especially for parents. 
NCCE conducts workshops and 
provides a broad range of training 
materials for its members. It has a 
toll free number (1"8(K)-NET- 
WORK) in to provide information 
to parents and a clearinghouse on 
parent-involvement research. 
Contact: NCCE. 10840 Little 
Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301, 
Columbia, MD 21044, 



National Community Education 
AssiKidtfnn (NCEA) gives indi- 
viduals and organisations the 
supfx^rt, information, n^urces, 
and itet *orks they need to promote 
community education in their own 
stat^ and communiti^. It produces 
a monthly newspaper and a 
quarterly journal for the discussion 
of the theory and practice of 
community education. NCEA also 
holds workshoj^, institutes and an 
annual conference. Contact: NCEA, 
1 19 North Payne Street, Alexandria, 
VA 22314, 7aV683-«»l. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers assists parents at the local 
level *o work as partners with 
edu» lor? in making education 
more effective for their children and 
their communities. Contact: 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachere. 1201 16th ftreet, N.W. 
#619, Washington, D.C. 20036, 202- 
822-7878. 

National Information Center for 
Handicapped Children and Youth 

is a free inform<ition service that 
helps parents, educator, care- 
givers, advocates and others to 
improve the lives of children and 
youth with handicap. Contact: 
NICHCY, P.O. Box 1492, Washing- 
ton, DC mnX 703-893-«te1, 

Parents As Teachers National 
Center. Wn.^ . uri's Parents as 
Teavhef^ Pn,>gram (PAT) is a home- 
school part! e* ship designed to give 
children the tH?st possible start in 
. r ^ and to^. ipport par.*nts in their 
role as the c^old's first teachers. 
PAT is a sli'te- funded primary 
prevention ?rvice provided by all 
public schooi systems in Missouri. 
Contact: P-^rt*nts as Teachers 
National Ct nter, University of 
Missouri, 8001 Natural Bridge 
Road, St. Louis, MO 63121-4499, 
314 751-573S. 
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Public Education Fund Network 
(PEF/NET) is a project of the 
Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity De\^elopment. Its three-year 
mission is to pro\ide technical 
assistance to the grantees ot the I'EF 
and other organizations and 
individuals interested in the local 
education fund <LEF) approach. A 
LEF is a nw-profit aimmunity- 
based entity whose agenda, at Jeasi 
in part, consists of developing 
supportive community and private- 
sector relationships with a public 
schtxjl system. It provides limited 
private-sector support to launch 
initiatives and broker relationships 
leading toward school improve- 
ment. Contact: Public Education 
Fund Network. MK) Grant Street, 
Suite 444/, Pittsburgh, PA 15219, 
412-391-3235. 

School and Family Connections 
Pro|ect is located at the Johns 
Hopkins Univeniity Center for 
Research on Elementary and 
Middle Schools and the Center for 
Research on Effective Schooling for 
Disadvantaged Students, The 
Pro^t includes research and 
develi3j. ment activities on effective 
models of parent involvement in 
schools at all grade levels, with 
sj^ial attention to scht>ols »hat 
serve lai^^ populations of students 
at risk of failing or dnipping out of 
school before high schoo^ gradu- 
ation. Contact: Schix^l and Family 
Connections Project, The Johns 
Hopkins Universit)% CREMS/CDS, 
3505 North Charles Strict. Baltic 
more. MD 21218, 301-338-7570. 



Resources 



Beyond The B^ke Sale, An Educa- 
tm^sl aide ta Working with 
Parents (1986) by Anne T. Hender- 
son, Carl L Mart>urger, and 
Theodora Ooms addresses the 
whys and hows of developing 
|K^tive home-school relations. It 
shows how parents can and do 
make a difference in promoting the 
positive char icteristics of effective 
^hools. Contact: National Commit- 
tee for Citizens in Education, rJ840 
Little Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301, 
Columbia MD 21044. 

Bibliography: Parents in Education 
(March 1989) is a product of the 
Chapter 1 Parent Involvement 
Center at RMC Research Corpora- 
tion in Hampton, New^ Hampshire. 
The Bibliography contains a listing 
of articles, lx)oks, and mher 
publications that deal with many 
issues in parent involvement. 
Contact: Parent Involvement 
Center, RMC Resarcb Corporation, 
400 Lafayette Road, Hampton, NH 
03842. 



Community Education as a Home 
for Family Support and Education 
Programs (1^) by Patricia S. 
Seppanen and Jeanne Heifetz 
explores how family sup|x>tt and 
education progran^ that aie 
targeted to families with pa*school 
age children fit within schiwls and 
more spedfically within commu- 
nity education. The report presents 
an indi'pth field study in Minnesota 
of the Eirly ChildhcKKl Family 
Education initiative and a survey of 
12 family support and education 
programs conducted under the 
auspices of community education 
in other slates acnTSs the a>untry. 
Contact: Har\^ard Family Research 
Pro^, M Concoal Ave., Cambr- 
idge, MA, 02138. 

Drawing in the Family (August 
1988) by the Education Commissi-m 
of the States challenges state 
policymakers to enact policies that 
help families bN?come more in- 
volved in the education of their 
children. It de^CTibes what some 
states are doing and offers a ho:*l of 



Evidence Continues to Crow 

(1987). The is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy edited by Anne T. Henderson 
on how parent involvement 
improves student achievement. 
Contact: National Committee for 
Citizens in Education, imiO Little 
Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 , 
Columbia, MD 21044. 

Elementary School HandiHiok 

(1989) by Joanne Oppenheim is The 
Bank Street College's aimplete 
parent guide to issues confronting 
parents of children in grades It 
answers questions regarding the 
thin^ in schools and their chil- 
dren's education to which they can 
be partners. It offers hundreds of 
specific practical activities and 
suggestions parents can use at 
home to enrich their chid's e^ .'men- 
tary school experience. The bwk it 
published by Pantheon Books, NY, 

Families in Early Childhood 
Programs (1989) by Douglas \ 
Powell offers an indepth and 
critical review^ of the growing 
.,.erature on rationales for working 
with parents, relationships between 
families and early childhood 
programs, and program strategies 
for addressing home-school 
relations. Contact: National 
AsscKiation for the Education of 
Young Children, 1718 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington. DC 20(K)9. 



Communicating with Parents^ a 
new book compiled by a team of 
practitioners led by Janet Chris- 
peels, explores the numerous ways 
that schcx)Is communicate with 
parents and gain parent support 
and involvement. Topics include 
school newsletters and handbooks, 
homework, volunteers, progress 
reports, home x^isits, and telephone 
tips. Both schcK3lwidc and class- 
nxim strategies for various grade 
levels are provided. Contact San 
Diego County Office of Education, 
6401 Linda Vista Road, Room 407, 
San Diego, CA 9211 1-7399. 



examples. Contact: ECS, 18(W 
Linoiln Street, Swte Denver, 
CO 80295. 

Educating Our Children: Parents 
and Schools T€>gether. A RefH^rt to 
the President (January 17, 1989) 
from l^uro F. Cavazos, Secretary of 
Education discusses the need for 
parent involvement and parent 
choice programs and provides 
recommendations and ^x^^mples of 
state legislation for parent chcna* in 
education. Contact: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 400 Maryland 
Ave., S.W., Washington. DC 20202. 
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Family Focus: leading and 
Learning Toge. ^er (1^) is a 
program designvd lo help parents 
learn new ways of working with 
their children to foster good 
reading habits and iniproved 
reading skills. It is avs{:H)nsored by 
the Ammcan Newspaper Publish- 
ers AsscKiatiop Foundation, the 
International Reading Association, 
the National Congr^ of Parents 
and Teachers and the National 
Association of Elementary Schooi 
Principals. Contact: ANPA, Box 
17407 Dulles Airjx^rt, Washington, 
D.C 20)41. 

How to Get Your Child a Private 
Education in a Public School 

(1989) by Martin Nemko shows 
parents simple yet powerful ways 
to help their child to get the most 
out of public schixils. The ^Hxik is 
recommended as a text for a 
parenting education course. The 
book is available through Martin 
Nemko, 4936 Chabolyn Terrace, 
Oakland, CA ^'1618, 415-653-2777. 

Home/School/Community 
Involvement 0988) by Larry E. 
Decker and Virginia A. Decker 
provides case studies of how 
sch dIs use community resources, 
how commui iiies use :'»chiu>l 
resources and ways to sc . up 
effective home/schcx>!/community 
programs. Contact: American 
Association of Schtx^l Administra- 
tors, 1H()1 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, VA 22209-9988. 



Home-&!hool Partnership Planner 

(revised 1%8), prepared by Janet 
Chrispeels is designed to help 
schwis assess the current type, 
level, and quality of their home- 
school partnerships. Contact: San 
Diego County Office of Education, 
6401 Linda Vista Road, Room 407, 
San Di^o, CA 921 11-:^. 

Making Education Work for 
Hispanic Americans: Some Prom- 
ising Commtmily-Based Practices 

(1988), developed by the National 
Council of La Raza, discusses 
effective community-generated 
local projects which can supple- 
ment school offerings and work 
with parents and teachers to 
increase their ability to help 
Hispanic children succeed in 
school Contact National Council of 
U Raza, 810 First St., N.E.. Wash- 
ington, DC 20M2. 

Parenting Skills (1989) is designed 
to be a resouax* for parents who 
want to understand more alx)ut 
how children grow and develop 
and what parents can do to help 
them along their way. H includes 
information on how children 
develop the indep«?ndence, seU- 
discipline, self confidence, and 
skills in communication and 
coopi*ration with others that will 
hcip them throughout their lives. 
Contact: American Asociation of 
SchcK^l Administrators, IHDI North 
MtK>rc Sirwt, Arlington, VA 22209. 



Parents as Tutors, Minimizinf^ the 
Homework Hassle by ^Jante! 
E. Vogler and David E. Hutchins 
describes an easy collaborative 
metlnxi for parents to determine 
their child's learning and studying 
style and recommends how to use 
this understanding to promise 
motivation. Contact: National 
Community Education Association^ 
119 North Payne ^reet Alexandria, 
VA 22314. 

Parent's Guide to Girls' Sfmrts 

(n.d.) explains how daughters can 
reap the benefits of physical, social 
and psychological growth through 
involvement in athletics and relates 
important variables in the parent- 
child-coach relationship. Contact: 
Women's Sports Foundation, 342 
Madison Avenue, Suite 728, NY, 
NY 10017. 

Partners in Educational Improve* 
ment: Schools^ Parents, and the 
Community <1989) is a product of 
the National Association of Stale 
Boards of Education Study Group 
on Parent and Community Involve- 
ment. It addresses issues such as: 
hov*^ to increase parent involvement 
in public schools by fostering 
school practices that will encourage 
parent involvement from preschool 
through high schoc^I; how to use 
ct^mmunity resources as an integral 
part of our nation's schools; and 
how state boards and departments 
of education can foster increased 
parent and conimunity involve- 
ment. Contact: National AsscKiation 
of State Boards oi Education, 1012 
Cameron Street, Alexandria, VA 
22314. 
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